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Editorials 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managinf  Direeter 


Your  Association  Is  Preparing  to  Combat 
State  Sales  Tclx  Legislation 

During  the  coming  legislative  season  44  state  legU* 
latures  will  be  in  session.  In  over  three  fourths  of 
these  states,  sales  tax  legislation  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  state  revenue,  will  be  considered.  While 
this  legislation  may  be  regarded  as  local  in  character, 
it  will  not  be  local  in  effect.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  Kentucky  enacted  a  retail 
tales  tax,  than  an  exactly  similar  bill  was  advanced 
hy  the  tax  spenders  in  Louisiana — the  only  state  legis¬ 
lature  then  in  session.  With  the  growing  demand  for 
increased  public  revenues,  almost  every  state  during 
tha  next  few  years  will  be  forced  to  consider  taxation 
problems,  and  sales  tax  legislation  is  going  to  find 
many  staunch  advocates  among  those  who  wish  to 
ihift  the  burden  of  taxation  from  real  estate  and 
public  utility  enterprises. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  your  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  held  in  September,  a  program  was  outlined  to 
supply  members  with  authoritative  information  and 
data  on  sales  tax  problems  and  legislation.  This  work 
will  b«  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee 
of  members  to  be  known  as  the  Taxation  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee. 

The  personnel  of  this  Committee  is  as  follows: 

Chairman,  Frederick  H.  Bike,  The  Rike- 
Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Charles  F.  Berg,  Charles  F.  Berg,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oregon 

A.  H.  Burchfield,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

R.  W.  Costello,  O’Connor,  Moffatt  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

F.  W.  Evans,  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Max  E.  Friedmann,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


R.  J.  Goerke,  City  Stores  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Hager,  Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

Lew  Hahn,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio 

F.  M.  Mayfield,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  H.  Newcomb,  The  Anderson-Newcomb 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Roy  H.  Ott,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Palmer,  Walker’s,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 

F.  McL.  Radford,  The  Bon  Marche, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  M.  Rodgers,  The  Kennard-Pyle  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Henry  M.  Shartenberg,  Shartenberg  & 
Robinson  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  V.  Sheridan,  Ohio  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants,  Columbus,  Ohio 

E.  P.  Simmons,  Sanger  Bros.,  Inc.,  Dallas, 

Texas 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  Best  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (Ex-Officio) 

A  Bureau  on  Taxation  Information  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  Bureau,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  George  V.  Sheridan,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  who  has 
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given  careful  thought  to  sales  tax  problems,  will  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  study  of  pending  and  proposed  sales 
tax  legislation,  and  supply  members  with  data  needed 
to  combat  tax  measures  which  may  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  retail  distributors.  The  functions  of  this 
Bureau  will  be  chiefly  of  a  research  and  information 
character,  and  the  Committee  of  your  Association  and 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  will  in  no  instance  participate 
in  the  actual  legislative  procedure  in  any  state. 

At  present  it  is  planned  to  conduct: — 

1.  A  detailed  study  of  present  state  sales  tax 
laws  in  those  states  which  have  enacted 
such  measures  in  one  form  or  another; 
to  ascertain  exactly  how  these  taxes  have 
operated  in  relation  to  the  merchants  of 
those  states  and  the  consumers  whom  they 
serve. 

We  are  certain  that  such  a  study  will  uncover  num¬ 
erous  defects  which  can  be  emphasized  in  states  where 
sales  tax  legislation  will  be  proposed. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  detailed  legislative 
service,  through  which  the  Bureau  will 
keep  in  close  touch  with  legislative  tax  pro¬ 
posals  which  will  be  introduced  in  the 
various  states  during  the  coming  winter. 

This  phase  of  the  work  is  very  important  as  in 
many  states  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  warn  local  merchants  of  impending  tax  measures. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  is  a  good  example  of  where 
a  tax  measure  was  enacted  before  merchants  and  con¬ 
sumers  realized  the  obnoxious  and  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  bill  before  its  legislature. 

3.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  data  concerning 
the  operation  of  state  sales  tax  laws,  and 
the  dangers  which  lie  therein,  to  all  exist¬ 
ing  state  and  local  retail  merchants’  asso¬ 
ciations,  for  use  in  their  local  legislative 
work.  This  would  include  a  digest  of  the 
arguments  presented  in  the  various  states 
where  the  subject  is,  or  has  been,  under 
intensive  study.  This  information  will 
make  it  comparatively  easy  for  existing 
state  and  local  retail  associations  to  present 
the  best  possible  defense  with  a  minimum 
of  local  effort.  It  is  planned  to  keep  re¬ 
tailers  posted  through  the  medium  of 
bulletins  issued  as  follows: — 

A.  General  information  appearing  month¬ 
ly  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

B.  Special  bulletins  directed  to  secretaries 
or  presidents  of  all  existing  local  asso¬ 


ciations  throughout  the  country,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  general  subject  and  sum¬ 
marizing  the  situation  and  arguments 
against  this  form  of  taxation. 

C.  More  detailed  bulletins  to  officers  of 
state  retail  associations  which  handle 
state  legislative  matters  at  the  various 
Capitols.  Bulletins  to  these  state  agen¬ 
cies  would  be  supplemented  by  fre¬ 
quent  correspondence  with  the  central 
committee  office,  dealing  specifically 
with  the  local  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information,  there  will  be  maintained  a  Publicity 
Bureau,  which  will  keep  the  public  press  and  the 
retail  trade  press  supplied  with  data  concerning  this 
growing  trend  in  taxation,  so  that  the  subject  will 
be  kept  before  the  public  and  those  business  inter¬ 
ests  which  are  vitally  concerned. 

•  «  «  «  • 

This  is  a  program  which  should  chaUenge  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  member  of  our 
Craft.  The  threatened  tidal  wave  of  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  legislative  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  retailers  and  consumers  today. 

Previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin  have  pointed  out 
why  sales  tax  measures  are  unfair  to  retailers  and 
consumers  alike.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat 
these  arguments  again  at  this  time,  but  we  urge  you 
to  become  acquainted  with  them  and  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  movement  on  foot  in  your  state  to  im¬ 
pose  a  tax  on  retail  sales. 

The  work  of  this  Committee  of  your  Association, 
and  of  the  Bureau  which  has  been  authorized  by  your 
Board  of  Directors,  will  start  to  function  immediately. 
Our  plans  are  only  getting  under  way.  We  shall  keep 
you  fully  informed  through  the  pages  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  progress  of  this  work. 

Your  Association  is  sparing  no  effort  to  protect 
your  interests  against  unjust  measures  of  taxation. 
We  expect  every  member  to  follow  this  program  close¬ 
ly  and  to  lend  his  wholehearted  support  at  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time. 

Price  Fixing  Legislation  Abroad 

From  time  to  time  proponents  of  price  fixing  leg¬ 
islation  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  benefits  which 
are  being  derived  from  such  measures  which  have 
been  enacted  in  other  countries. 

Below  we  are  quoting  a  letter  received  by  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  from  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  of  London.  This 
letter  was  written,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  Major 
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Naram,  to  ascertain  if  the  rumors  being  circulated  in 
this  country  were  true  that  England  was  beginning 
to  look  with  favor  upon  retail  price  fixing. 

The  contents  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Dear  Major  Namm: 

I  hasten  to  answer  your  letter  of  June  25th 
and  to  say  that  the  price  fixing  legislation 
was  proposed  here  before  Parliament,  but  it 
was  an  unpopular  measure  and  was  dropped. 

We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  here  and  1 
hardly  think  even  the  Socialistic  Govern¬ 
ment  wiU  undertake  to  press  for  it. 

If  I  were  a  merchant  in  America  at  the 
moment  I  would  fight  with  all  my  strength 
against  anything  of  the  kind  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  America.  The  less  interference 
with  business  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  the  better. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Gordon  Selfridge” 

Mr.  Self  ridge’s  reply  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  evident  that  the  retailers  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  in  favor  of  price  fixing  legislation  and  it 
is  quite  improbable  that  such  an  uneconomic  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  enacted  in  that  country. 

In  Germany  we  have  a  different  situation.  Ger¬ 
many  has  on  its  Statute  books  a  law  permitting  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  dictate  the  price  of  branded  goods. 
During  the  past  month  a  dispatch  has  been  received 
stating  that  the  German  government  is  to  probe  the 
retail  prices  of  branded  goods.  This  governmental 
inquiry  has  been  undertaken  because  it  is  alleged 
that  retail  prices  are  excessive  and  not  commensur¬ 
ate  with  production  costs.  It  is  understood  that  the 
government  is  opposed  to  a  monopoly  of  fixed  prices 
by  manufacturers  and  favors  the  retailers  right  to 
fix  his  own  retail  prices. 

We  have  always  predicted  that  the  present  Kelly 
Bill  before  Congress,  or  in  fact  any  price  fixing  legis¬ 
lation,  would  result  in  just  such  a  situation  as  seems 
to  have  developed  i|i  Germany. 

The  present  Kelly  Bill  and  all  of  its  predecessors 
make  no  provisions  for  determining  the  fairness  of 
prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  to  be  established 
solely  by  the  manufacturer.  These  bills  place  the 
manufacturer  absolutely  in  control  and  tend  to  make 
the  retailer  the  manufacturer’s  selling  agent. 

We  dare  say  that  if  the  Bill  provided  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  other  government¬ 
al  agency,  be  delegated  with  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  prices  dictated  by  the  manufacturers  and 
determining  whether  these  prices  were  justified  by 
the  costs  of  production,  then  price  fixing  legislation 


would  have  few  proponents  as  those  who  are  now 
seeking  its  enactment  would  be  among  the  first  to 
oppose  it  if  so  amended. 

Conditions  in  Germany  which  necessitate  an  in¬ 
quiry  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  manufacturers  and  retailers 
as  to  what  we  can  expect  in  this  country  in  the  event 
that  price  fixing  legislation  is  ever  enacted. 

Place  Your  Local  Organizations  On  Record 
Against  Increased  Postal  Rates 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  postmasters,  held  in  Detroit, 
the  Postmaster-General  again  issued  a  clear  and  frank 
statement  of  his  intention  to  advocate  an  increase  in 
first-class  postal  rates.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that, 
when  Congress  convenes  in  December  next,  a  bill  in¬ 
creasing  rates  for  first-class  mail  from  2c  to  2j4c 
per  ounce  will  be  introduced  and  an  earnest  attempt 
made  to  secure  its  enactment. 

Your  Association,  through  the  medium  of  these 
editorial  columns,  has  already  voiced  its  opposition 
to  this  proposed  increase,  pointing  out  that  first-class 
mail  is  the  only  class  which  yields  a  large  profit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  first-class 
mail  rendered  a  profit  of  $78,633,418.47,  while  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  class  mail  showed  substantial 
losses.  The  greatest  loss  for  the  year  1929  was  in¬ 
curred  in  the  handling  of  second-class  mail,  and 
amounted  to  $94,471,038.64.  Second-class  mail  includ¬ 
es  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  printed  matter  of 
this  kind.  It  seems  to  us  that  since  the  greatest  loss  in 
operation  is  incurred  in  the  handling  of  this  class 
of  mail,  that  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  an  adjustment  of  rates  of  second-class  matter, 
rather  than  penalizing  the  American  Public  and 
American  Business,  which  are  large  general  users 
of  first-class  mail,  by  further  increasing  the  rates  on  a 
class  which  now  yields  a  handsome  return  to  our 
Government. 

Your  National  Association  will  definitely  oppose 
this  proposal  of  the  Postmaster-General. 

You  can  be  of  material  aid  by  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
local  merchants’  association,  and  other  local  trade 
bodies,  as  well  as  all  consumer  organizations  in  your 
community.  Point  out  to  them  the  attempt  which  is 
about  to  be  made  to  increase  the  rate  of  first-class 
mail  matter.  Go  further  and  have  them  act  by 
adopting  resolutions  condemning  this  proposal.  Give 
wide-spread  publicity  to  these  resolutions  and  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  of  your  district  with  this  impend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

If  business  and  consumer  organizations  throughout 
the  country  would  act  in  accordance  with  this  sug- 
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gestion,  we  are  certain  that  the  postal  authorities  and 
Congress  itself  would  soon  realize  that  this  proposal 
as  a  solution  to  the  post-office  department  deficits, 
is  a  most  unpopular  one,  and  would  resort  to  other 
means  to  place  the  operation  of  our  postal  service 
on  a  business-like  basis. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  bill  before  Congress 
advocating  this  increase  in  postal  rates.  Let  us  pre¬ 
vent  the  consideration  of  such  a  bill  by  voicing  our 
opposition,  in  anticipation  of  one  being  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  statements  publicly  expressed 
by  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States. 

**Trading  Up**  and  **Trading  Down** 

The  terms  “trading  up”  and  “trading  down,”  which 
are  commonly  used  in  retail  nomenclature,  are  very 
frequently  misinterpreted. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  the  policy  of  “trading 
up”  or  “trading  down”  has  very  little  relationship 
with  prices  or  price  lines. 

“Trading  up”  means  improving  the  standards  of 
quality  and  taste  of  merchandise.  It  is  the  result  of 
more  careful  discrimination  in  selecting  goods; 
it  is  based  upon  standards  of  merchandise  carried, 
rather  than  the  prices  of  merchandise. 

Now,  the  easiest  way  to  “trade  up”  is  to  discard 
the  lines  of  merchandise  that  are  not  of  good  quality 
or  in  good  taste. 

In  a  period  such  as  we  are  in  now,  many  stores 
have  naturally  adopted  lower  price  levels,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  a  “traduig  down”  policy.  They 
have  simply  lowered  their  price  lines  in  conformance 
with  the  general  demand  of  customers,  maintaining 
iheir  usual  standards  of  quality  and  taste  of  merchan¬ 
dise  carried. 

The  merchant  who  gets  the  idea  that  he  can  “trade 
up”  by  simply  going  into  the  market  and  buying 
merchandise  at  hisrher  price  lines,  has  not  the  right 
conception  of  the  term  “trading  up.”  To  “trade  up” 
he  must  be  more  selective,  more  discriminating,  ex¬ 
amine  more  lines  and  discard  the  lines  that  do  not 
measure  up  to  an  improved  standard  of  quality  and 
taste,  which  is  the  sole  guiding  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  “trading  up”  policy. 

Adjusting  Retail  Prices 

In  most  lines  of  merchandise  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
justing  retail  prices  as  a  result  of  a  falling  commodity 
market  was  more  simple  than  was  originally  antici¬ 
pated. 

The  process  of  adding  one  or  more  prices  below  the 
customary  price  lines,  proved  satisfactory  in  most 
instances.  Sales,  of  course,  naturally  increased  in 
the  lower  priced  lines,  and  stores  that  exercised  con¬ 


trol  over  their  purchases  were  able  to  keep  thsk 
stocks  down  in  these  higher  price  levels  by  curtailiii| 
purchases  in  the  higher  price  lines  and  increasiug 
purchases  in  the  medium  and  lower  price  lines. 

Most  stores  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
“middle  of  the  road”  policy.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  purchasing  more  heavily  in  the  lower 
priced  lines  and  improving  the  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  in  their  usual  price  levels. 

Lower  price  lines  stimulated  buying,  by  bringing 
the  stocks  more  in  line  with  consumer  demand  and 
customer  attitude,  and  this  resulted  in  increased  sales, 
while  the  policy  of  improving  quality  in  the  custo¬ 
mary  price  lines  tended  to  enhance  the  prestige  of 
the  store  and  its  merchandise. 

Increased  Transportation  Costs 

According  to  the  1929  Harvard  Report,  inward 
transportation  costs  exceeded  net  profits.  Stores  with 
sales  volumes  over  $2,000,000  per  year  spent  0.9  per 
cent  for  “inward  freight,  express  and  truckage”,  while 
their  net  profit  amounted  to  0.8  per  cent.  Stores 
with  sales  volumes  between  $500,000  and  $2,000,000 
per  year  spent  1.0  per  cent  in  transportation  charges, 
whereas  their  net  loss  was  0.2  per  cent,  and  stores 
with  sales  volumes  under  $500,000  per  year  spent 
1.2  per  cent  for  transportation,  while  their  net  loss 
was  1.0  per  cent. 

This  unfavorable  comparison  between  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  and  net  profit  is  further  intensified  because 
of  the  higher  freight  rates  (soon  to  become  effective) 
which  will  substantially  increase  present  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.  This  increase  in  cost  of  merchandise  will 
result  in  a  further  reduction  of  gross  margin. 

You  can  mitigate  the  effects  of  this  increase  by 
analyzing  your  methods  of  controlling  transportation 
costs.  Nineteen  stores  (eleven  having  sales  volumes 
of  less  than  $3,000,000  per  year)  reduced  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  by  using  the  Association's  Survey  Service. 
Reductions  ranged  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  year. 
The  instaUation  of  an  effective  routing  procedure  plus 
lower  drayage  rate  saved  one  store  $13,000  per  year. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulxetin  carries  an  article  on 
this  subject,  which  deserves  your  attention. 
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Comparison  of  Publicity 
Costs,  1924  and  1929 

From  the  summary  of  “Study  of  Publicity  Percentages” 
By  Frank  W.  Spaeth,  Director,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Please  note  that  the  1924  survey  grouped  together 
all  stores  with  sales  over  5  million,  whereas  the  1929 
survey  divided  this  group  into  stores  with  sales  of  5 
to  10  million  and  over  10  million.  In  1929,  all  stores 


Frank  W.  Spaeth 
Director 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  “Study  of  Publicity  Percentages,  1929”  just 
completed  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  forms  a  valuable  reference 
for  those  progressive  stores  wishing  to  know  what 
changes  in  publicity  have  occurred  during  the  past  five 
years,  as  well  as  to  compare  their  notes  with  average 
1929  publicity  costs. 

Questionnaires  were  returned  for  this  Study  by  250 
stores  representing  every  section  of  the  country.  Con¬ 
tributors  have  already  received  copies  of  the  survey. 

The  stores  were  divided  into  six  groups;  five  based 
on  sales  volume,  the  other  specialty  stores.  These  groups 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Sales  Volume — $500,000  to  1  million 

2.  Sales  Volume — 1  million  to  2  million 

3.  Sales  Volume — 2  million  to  5  million. 

4.  Sales  Volume — 5  million  to  10  million. 

5.  Saks  Volume — Over  10  million 

6.  Specialty  Stores 

Some  unusual  developments  have  occurred  during  the 
past  five  years  which  are  definitely  counter  to  wide¬ 
spread  opinion  on  the  subject.  Certain  trends  are  ap¬ 
parent  that  throw  into  disorder  many  general  beliefs. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  select  parts  of  the 
summary  prefacing  the  survey,  which  give  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  costs  of  advertising  a  brief,  concise  picture  of 
certain  outstanding  changes. 

Decrease  in  TOTAL  PUBLICITY 
In  Stores  With  Sales  Under  Five  Million 

Comparing  the  1924  with  1929  survey,  total  publicity 
costs  have  decreased  in  each  volume  group  excepting 
in  the  5  to  10  and  over  10  million  groups.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Table  I. 


with  sales  under  1  million  were  grouped  together  where¬ 
as  in  1924  two  groups  were  studied,  namely,  up  to 
$750,000,  and  $750,000  to  1  million.  Specialty  stores 
were  not  analyzed  in  1924.  Take  these  conditions  into 
consideration  when  comparing  any  fluctuations  shown 
in  this  article. 

A  surprising  development  is  shown  in  the  trend  of 
lower  total  publicity  costs  in  the  groups  with  sales  up 
to  5  million.  In  stores  with  sales  of  1  to  2  million, 
total  publicity  has  decreased  1.45  per  cent.  This  saving 
was  effected  in  publicity  costs  aside  from  newspaper, 
which  shows  a  .05  per  cent  increase. 

The  greater  reductions  occurred  in  the  following 
classifications : 


Stores  with  Sales  of  1  to  2  million 


1924 

1929 

Reductions 

Advertising  Payroll 

.47% 

.38% 

.09% 

Direct  Mail 

.72 

.25 

.47 

Supplies  (Advertising) 
Periodicals,  Programs, 
Car  Cards,  Billboards 

.27 

.07 

.20 

and  Misc. 

.69 

.13 

.56 

Display  Payroll 

.31 

.26 

.05 

In  stores  with  sales  of  2  to  5  million,  in  1924  total 
publicity  amounted  to  5.51  per  cent  and  in  1929,  4.52 
per  cent  or  a  reduction  of  .99.  This  was  distributed 
largely  as  follows: 

Stores  with  Sales  of  2  to  S  million 


1924 

1929 

Reductions 

Advertising  Payroll 

.42% 

.34% 

.08% 

Direct  Mail 

.51 

.30 

.21 

Supplies 

Periodicals,  Programs, 
Car  Cards,  Billboards 

.23 

.14 

.09 

and  Misc. 

.69 

.23 

.46 

Display  Payroll 

.25 

.22 

.03 

In  stores  with  sales  over  5  million,  in  1929,  total 
publicity  showed  a  greater  expenditure  as  indicated  on 
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TABLE  I. 

' 

Publicity  Costs— 

-Percentage  ratio  to  Sales— 

-1924  and  1929 

1 

Sales  Volume 

1924 

1929 

Groups 

Newspaper 

Total 

N  CIVS  paper 

T otal  , 

1. 

Up  to  750,000  . 

.  1.85 

4.14 

i  2. 

750,000  to  1  million  . 

.  2.89 

4.63 

i  3. 

Under  1  million . 

2.3 

4.1 

4. 

1  to  2  million . 

.  2.6 

5.57 

2.65 

4.12  ! 

i  5. 

2  to  5  million  . 

.  3.28 

5.51 

3.05 

4.52  1 

i  6. 

All  over  5  million — (1924)  . 

.  2.67 

4.28 

!  7. 

5  to  10  million — (1929)  . 

3.3 

4.86 

i  8. 

Over  10  million — (1929)  . 

3.12 

4.46  i 

1  9. 

Specialty  Stores  . 

3.27 

5.56  ; 

Table  I.  Newspapers  and  the  payroll  received  the 
greater  portion  of  this  increased  expenditure.  The  other 
classifications  showed  a  general  decrease. 


1924 

1929 

Stores  ivith  sales  of 

Over  5 

5  to  10 

Over  10 

million 

million 

million 

Advertising  Payroll 

.29% 

.40% 

.38% 

Direct  Mail 

.31 

.30 

.24 

Supplies 

.18 

.17 

.14 

Periodicals,  Programs, 

Car  Cards,  Billboards 

and  Misc. 

.47 

.21 

.12 

Display  Payroll 

.14 

.22 

.22 

Newspapers 

2.67 

3.30 

3.12 

A  very  interesting  observation  may  be  made  in  each 
one  of  the  cases  above.  Periodicals,  car  cards,  bill¬ 
boards  and  miscellaneous  advertising  have  dropped  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Take  the  first  example,  in  stores 
with  sales  of  1  to  2  million  this  expense  has  dropped 
from  .69  to  .13  per  cent.  In  stores  with  sales  of  2  to 
5  million  it  dropped  from  .69  to  .23  |3er  cent.  In  all 
stores  with  sales  of  over  5  million  the  1924  figure  was 
.47.  In  1929  in  stores  with  sales  of  5  to  10  million  the 
figure  dropped  to  .21,  and  still  further  to  .12  per  cent 
in  stores  with  sales  of  over  10  million. 

Is  it  wise  to  say  that  better  evaluation  of  various 
media  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  this  decrease? 
Unquestionably  a  marked  tendency  has  become  apparent 
over  the  past  few  years  to  eliminate  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
gram  and  periodical  advertising.  To  local  solicitors  for 
program  advertising,  advertising  departments  proclaim¬ 
ed  that  a  limited  budget  d’d  not  allow  taking  space — or 
“please  refer  your  proposition  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce”.  This  has  reduced  a  parasitic  practice  to  prac¬ 
tically  “nil” — ^thereby  effecting  quite  an  annual  saving 
without  having  any  material  effect  on  the  store’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  analysis  of  billboard  and  car  card  advertising 
shows  a  sizeable  reduction  of  expense  in  each  group  of 
stores  over  the  past  five  years.  Where  transient  custo¬ 
mers  are  numerous  or  where  local  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  does  not  give  sufficient  coverage  many  stores  in 
these  localities,  strengthen  their  publicity  appeal  with 
billboard  advertising.  Other  stores,  however,  have  evi¬ 


dently  found  this  medium  unproductive  and  have  dis¬ 
continued  its  use. 

Billboard  and  car  card  advertising  in  stores  with  sales 
over  5  million  has  lowered  from  .20  to  0.4  per  cent 
(stores  with  sales  of  over  10  million,  in  19^,  spent 
.03  per  cent). 

Increased  Expenditure  For  Newspaper  Space 
As  shown  on  Table  I.  stores  in  the  5  to  10  million 
group  spent  the  largest  percentage  of  total  store  sales 
for  newspaper  advertising — the  amount  being  3.3.  Five 
years  ago,  the  largest  percentage  (3.28)  was  spent  by 
the  2  to  5  million  group.  (In  1929,  the  latter  spent 
3.05  per  cent.)  Many  store  owners  in  this  group,  until 
recently,  have  been  criticised  for  not  realizing  the  value 
of  placing  a  responsible  person  in  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  along 
these  lines  and  most  of  these  stores  now  engage  higher 
type  men — men  who  plan  the  advertising  more  care¬ 
fully  and  control  the  advertising  expenses  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  furthermore  who  have  organized  their  de¬ 
partments  more  competently.  These  functions  have  been 
badly  neglected  and  a  recognition  of  their  importance 
ix)ssibly  brought  al)out  the  improved  conditions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  stores  in  1929  of  5  to 
10  and  over  10  million  sales  volume  spent  respectively 
3.3  and  3.12  per  cent  for  newspaper  space,  compared 
to  2.67  per  cent  spent  by  stores  with  sales  over  5  million 
in  1924.  Several  reasons  for  this  condition  may  be 
enumerated. 

1.  Higher  cost  of  newspaper  space. 

2.  Eliminating  or  minimizing  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  use  of  other  media  found  ineffective 
and  directing  the  money  itito  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

3.  More  dominant  use  of  newspai)er  space — 
fighting  for  reader  attention,  diverted  by  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  local  advertising  and  the 
proportionate  decreased  amount  of  reading 
time. 

4.  The  maximum  use  of  si>ace  by  adding  “in¬ 
stitutional  advertising”  in  an  effort  to  sell 
the  store.  (This  is  possibly  more  character¬ 
istic  of  stores  with  sales  over  5  million  than 
the  others  under  5  million,  during  the  past 

’  five  years.) 

Continued  on  page  578 
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Reducing  Merchandise  Costs 

By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Director,  TraflSc  Group 


YOU  know  the  story  told  by  the  1929  Harvard 
Report.  Compared  with  1928,  total  expense 
more,  gross  margin  about  even,  with  a  net  profit 
result  of  0.8%  on  net  sales  for  stores  with  yearly  sales 
over  $2,000,000  and  a  loss  for  stores  with  sales  of  less 
than  that  figure. 

This  result  intensifies  the  necessity  for  increasing 
profits  which  are  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing 
point.  You  can  increase  your  profits  by  sifting  the 
“inward  freight,  express  and  truckage”  item  which  is 
0.9%  of  net  sales  for  stores  doing  over  $2,000,000  per 
year;  1%  for  stores  doing  between  $500,000  and  $2,- 
000,000  and  1.2%  for  stores  doing  less  than  $500,000. 
Transportation  costs  exceeded  net  profits. 

And  this  item  will  be  increased  further  by  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Eastern  Class  Rate  Investigation.  This  decision  will 
cause  higher  freight  rates  to  go  into  effect  on  November 
1st,  1930  and  will  add  approximately  $4,000,000.00 
yearly  to  the  transportation  bill  of  our  members. 

The  percentage  of  increase  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  store’s  geographical  location.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  transfKjrtation  costs  of  members  will  be  increased 
from  10%  to  15%. 

Retail  prices  are  being  lowered.  Transportation  rates 
are  going  higher.  This  results  in  higher  transportation 
costs  eating  up  markup  from  the  bottom  and  higher  ex- 
pen.se  ratios,  due  to  lower  sales  units,  nibbling  at  it 
from  the  top. 

To  protect  gross  margin  it  is  essential  that  you 
squeeze  every  bit  of  waste  out  of  the  transportation 
item.  The  fact  that  your  transportation  percent  is  less 
than  shown  in  the  Harvard  Report  is  no  assurance  that 
you  are  not  wasting  money  in  transportation  charges. 
This  percentage  will  fluctuate  with : 

1.  Distance  from  central  market. 

2.  Character  of  biusiness.  (A  specialty  store’s 
transportation  per  cent  will  be  less  than  a 
department  store’s  with  comparable  sales 
volume,  located  in  the  same  city.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store,  catering  to  the  “classes”,  will 
have  a  lower  transportation  percent  to  net 
sales  than  one  with  a  comparable  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  same  city,  which  caters  to  the 
“masses”.) 

3.  Size  of  sales  volume.  (Transportation  per 
cent  decreases  with  increase  in. sales  vol¬ 
ume.) 

The  only  accurate  way  to  ascertain  whether  you  are 
receiving  full  value  from  your  transportation  dollar  is 
through  a  painstaking  analysis  of  your  traffic  work. 
This  statement  is  substantiated  by  twenty  surveys  made 
personally  by  the  writer  in  member  stores. 

In  every  store,  with  one  exception,  transportation 
costs  were  reduced.  I  repeat,  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
stores,  the  transportation  costs  were  substantially  low¬ 


ered  through  the  application  of  my  recommendations. 
A  very  brief  summary  of  the  surveys  discloses  that  the 
largest  savings  were  brought  about  through : 

I.  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY 
EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  AN 
EFFECTIVE  ROUTING  SYSTEM. 

Practically  every  store  was  rece'ving  large  shipments 
by  express  when  freight  would  have  been  just  as  satis¬ 
factory.  Many  of  these  shipments  were  not  checked 
and  marked  until  two  or  three  days  after  they  had 
arrived  in  the  store,  indicating  that  merchandise  was 
not  urgently  needed  by  selling  departments.  Transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  these  shipments  could  have  been  re¬ 
duced  approximately  66%  through  freight  shipment. 

The  only  reason  for  routing  shipments  by  express 
are: 

1.  When  merchandise  is  urgently  needed  and 
freight  service  cannot  give  you  as  quick  a 
delivery  as  express. 

2.  When  shipment  is  under  a  certain  weight 
which  makes  it  cheaper  by  express  than  by 
freight.  This  weight  seldom  exceeds  40 
lbs. 

In  many  instances,  it  was  found  that  stores  enjoyed 
as  good  transit  time  hy  freight  or  long  distance  truck¬ 
ing  companies  as  by  express.  Despite  this  fact,  many 
large  shipments  were  being  received  by  express  on 
which  they  paid  transportation  charges  that  were  300% 
greater  than  if  shipments  had  come  by  freight,  without 
any  compensating  advantage  in  transit  time. 

The  promiscuous  use  of  express  service  on  bulky 
merchandise  such  as  house  furnishings  resulted  in  trans¬ 
portation  charges  ranging  between  6%  and  13%  of  the 
total  retail  on  the  merchandise.  Merchandise  included 
in  these  shipments  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

II.  GREATER  USE  OF  FREIGHT  FOR¬ 
WARDERS 

There  are  forwarding  companies  who  give  a  faster 
transportation  service  at  lower  rates  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  ordinary  freight.  A  diversion  of  ordinary 
freight  shipments  to  these  forwarders  effected  a  saving 
of  approximately  10%  in  transportation  charges  and 
resulted  in  faster  deliveries. 

III.  CHARGING  BACK  MANUFACTURERS 
WITH  EXCESS  TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES  CAUSED  BY  THEIR  VIOLA¬ 
TIONS  OF  STORES’  SHIPPING  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS. 

Practically  every  surveyed  store  had  issued  perma¬ 
nent  instructions  to  New  York  manufacturers  to  de¬ 
liver  shipments  under  a  certain  weight  to  a  New  York 
consolidator  or  to  their  New  York  buying  office.  The 
jjurpose  of  these  instructions  is  to  consolidate  all  small 
Continued  on  page  588 
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Expanding  Toy  Departments  for  the 
Holiday  Trade 


The  importance  of  toys  in  the  education  of  children 
is  gaining  more  general  recognition  every  day. 
This  places  toy  departments  on  a  more  stable  basis 
so  that  they  may  be  profitably  operated  throughout  the 
entire  year.  But  the  Holiday  Season  is  still  the  time  for 
a  “killing”.  On  an  average  half  of  the  year’s  sales  are 
made  during  the  six  weeks  directly  preceding  Christmas, 
even  in  departments  operated  successfully  on  a  twelve 
month’s  basis. 

According  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  figures,  toy 
departments  average  about  1  per  cent  of  total  sales  in 
department  stores,  varying  from  .9  to  1.5  per  cent.  In¬ 
dividual  stores  have  brought  this  ratio  up  to  2  per  cent 
and  over. 


holiday  trade  or  to  continue  active  promotions  through 
the  twelve  months. 

When  a  toy  department  is  to  be  radically  enlarged 
for  the  Christmas  season,  “Preparedness”  becomes  not 
only  a  motto  but  a  necessity.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  unavoidable  confusion  among  any  crowd  of  shoppers, 
and  the  presence  of  children  always  complicates  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Unless  every  thing  is  carefully  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance,  a  tempKjrary  toy  department  will  be  a  mad  house 
— or  will  at  least  make  those  working  in  it  likely  candi¬ 
dates  for  one. 

One  of  the  metropolitan  stores,  which  concentrates 
on  holiday  promotions  provides  an  excellent  example 
of  a  department  where  every  detail  is  planned  far  in 
advance,  so  that  the  buyer  is  able  to  spend  almost  his 


Toy  departments  during  the  Holiday  Season,  how¬ 
ever,  are  a  much  more  important  factor  in  the  store’s 
activities.  Not  only  because  their  ratio  to  total  holiday 
sales  is  much  higher,  but  also  because  of  their  promo¬ 
tional  value  in  creating  a  holiday  atmosphere,  and  in  at¬ 
tracting  customers  to  the  store. 

A  Santa  Claus  has  in  most  cases  become  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  the  parents  bringing  their  youngsters  to  the 
special  events  in  the  toy  department  will  almost  invari¬ 
ably  buy  in  other  departments  as  well. 

Not  only  large  establishments  with  separately  man¬ 
aged  toy  departments  can  take  advantage  of  this  sea¬ 
sonal  trade,  but  the  smaller  stores  which  can  only  de¬ 
vote  a  few  aisle  tables  or  one  or  two  showcases  to  toys, 
can  adapt  many  of  the  methods  used  by  the  larger  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  advantageous  results. 

Larger  stores  with  special  departments  devoted  to 
toys  must  determine  in  the  light  of  their  own  merchan¬ 
dising  policies  whether  they  wish  to  concentrate  on  the 


entire  time  after  the  formal  opening,  in  watching  cus¬ 
tomer  reactions,  keeping  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  staff, 
and  meeting  any  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

During  ten  months  of  the  year  this  department  is  of 
but  nominal  size,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  years  volume 
of  sales  being  obtained  during  the  six  weeks  before 
Christmas.  For  the  holiday  trade  the  floor  space  is 
expanded  from  800  to  16,000  .square  feet. 

In  preparation  for  this  expansion,  blue  prints  are 
prepared,  giving  the  location  of  each  display  case  and  all 
other  fixtures,  together  with  detailed  drawings  of  any 
unusual  display  equipment.  Copies  of  these  are  given  to 
the  carpenters,  also  to  the  assistant  buyer,  the  display 
man  and  the  stock  men.  Since  the  type  of  merchandise 
to  be  shown  in  each  case  is  designated  on  the  blue  print, 
the  toys  can  all  be  put  at  once  in  their  proper  locations 
as  they  are  moved  into  the  department.  It  also  facili¬ 
tates  all  subsequent  deliveries  from  the  stock  room.  In 
allotting  space  in  the  department  merchandise  which  the 
customers  can  carry  with  them  is  treated  as  forward 
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stock.  Heavier  wheeled  toys  and  other  types  which  must 
be  delivered,  are  sold  from  samples  and  seait  directly 
from  the  stock  room. 

PERSONNEL 

The  i)ersonnel  of  the  department  is  increased  for  the 
holidays  almost  as  radically  as  is  the  space.  With  only 
four  in  the  department  the  rest  of  the  year,  as  many  as 
150  people  are  needed  during  the  peak  of  the  holiday 
trade.  Since  the  salespeople  know  that  their  positions 
can  only  be  temporary,  it  has  in  the  past  been  difficult 
to  get  enough  workers  of  the  desired  calibre.  Just  what 
the  situation  will  be,  this  year  remains  to  be  seen.  Al¬ 
ready  a  dozen  of  last  year’s  force  have  applied  for  posi¬ 
tions  and  will  make  the  training  problem  just  so  much 
easier. 

Each  of  the  full  year  employees  is  of  the  executive 
type  and  is  a  lieutenant  in  charge  of  a  phase  of  the  work 
during  the  rush  season.  Early  in  October  the  heads  of 
stock  are  engaged  and  trained  so  that  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  their  duties  before  the  formal  opening  of  the 
department  occurs.  The  salespeople  are  added  to  the 
staff  gradually,  so  many  per  week.  The  first  lay-offs 
occur  December  23,  but  most  of  the  staff  is  kept  until 
along  in  January  when  the  department  is  back  in  its 
old  quarters. 

Training  for  making  out  sales  slips  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  mechanics  of  selling,  is  given  in  the  Training 
Department,  but  merchandise  instruction  is  given  on  the 
floor  by  a  member  of  the  Personnel  staff  who  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  this  work.  During  a  five  minute 
meeting  held  each  morning,  the  buyer,  presents  any  new 
merchandise  that  has  been  added  to  the  stock,  often 
giving  background  material  about  bow  the  toys  are 
made  and  the  type  of  people  who  make  them  (particu¬ 
larly  in  the  case  of  imports)  as  well  as  enumerating  the 
selling  points.  During  a  recent  buying  trip  abroad  films 


were  made  of  the  maaiu factoring  processes  and  will  be 
shown  in  these  talks  during  the  coming  weeks.  This 
creating  of  a  sense  of  romance  makes  the  salespeople 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  merchandise  and  greatly  in¬ 
creases  their  selling  efficiency. 

A  liandbook  has  also  been  prepared  and  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  each  salesperson,  which  classifies  the  mer¬ 
chandise  by  age  groups  and  explains  the  uses  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  each  kind  of  toy,  so  that  the  salespeople 
can  make  intelligent  suggestions  to  customers  who  ask 
their  aid.  This  material  is  presented  as  simply  and  con¬ 
cisely  as  possible,  so  that  even  the  least  brilliant  tem¬ 
porary  employee  can  master  it. 

PROMOTIONS 

Past  experience  has  proven  that  it  is  advisable  to  open 
the  department  in  time  to  allow  customers  to  look  over 
the  stock  before  the  last  rush  begins,  and  the  enlarged 
space  will  be  ready  two  weeks  before  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  on  November  15.  This  opening  and  the  arrival  of 
Santa  Claus,  are  announced  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  by  cards  inserted  in  the  October  bills. 

A  successful  method  of  promotion  used  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  to  invite  children  to  telephone  to  Santa 
Claus.  Several  boys  answer  the  calls  and  thus  procure 
names  and  addresses,  booklets  being  sent  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  phone  in. 

The  window  displays  and  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  season,  including  the  number  of  lines  to  be  used  in 
each  newspaper  each  day,  and  the  cost  of  each  adver¬ 
tisement  are  scheduled  well  in  advance  of  the  opening. 
The  copy,  however,  is  prepared  from  three  to  six  days 
in  advance,  to  allow  for  adjustments  to  current  condi¬ 
tions.  The  department  “plays  the  winners”,  but  also 
believes  that  the  right  kind  of  advertising  can  frequently 
make  winners. 

Continued  on  page  568 
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.The  Growth  of  Branch  Stores 

'  (A  Study  by  the  Merchandise  Managers'*  Division) 


IN  response  to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  members 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  branch  stores  now  being 
operated,  the  following  information  has  been  as¬ 
sembled.  It  is  evident  from  a  review  of  this  list  of 
stores  that  some  are  “branches”  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  and  that  some  are  merely  units  of  a  chain. 

A  branch  store  for  purposes  of  this  discussion  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  chain  store,  is  one  that  is  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  subsidiary  or  branch  of  a  main  or  parent 
store.  It  is  usually  located  in  the  suburban  areas  and 
draws  most  of  its  stock  from  the  main  store.  Its  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  are  supervised  by  the  buyers  and 
merchandising  executives  of  the  main  store. 

A  typical  operation  is  explained  as’  follows : 

“About  80  per  cent  to  85  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  sold  in  our  bran^  stores  is  bought  by  the 
buyers  of  the  main  store,  is  received  and  marked  in  the  - 
main  store,  and  is  sent  out  to  the  branch  stores  from 
the  main  store,  as  the  branch  stores  make  requisitions 
upon  the  main  store.  "In  the  other  15  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  managers  of  our  branch  stores 
buy  directly  from  the  market  and  have  the  merchandise 
delivered  at  their  branch  store,  where  it  is  marked  and 
put  on  sale  immediately. 

“Merchandise  is  sent  from  the  main  store  to  the 
branch  stores  and  is  returned  from  the  branch  stores 
to  the  main  store,  by  means  of  a  system  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  chargeback  idea  employed  in  our 
accounting  with  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  sent  to  the  branch  stores  is  entered  on 
a  chargeback  and  the  value  of  it  is  charged  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  account  of  the  branch  store,  the  accounting 
of  which  is  done  at  the  main  store.  When  merchandise 
is  returned  from  the  branch  stores  a  similar  record  is 
made  out  which  reduces  the  amount  of  merchandise 
investment  which  the  branch  store  has  on  the  main  store 
books.” 

Another  store  states  that,  “All  of  the  merchandise 
for  our  branch  stores  is  selected  from  our  stocks  and 
shipped  from  our  main  store  to  the  branch  stores.  We 
do  not  have  any  warehousing  for  them.” 

‘'A  third  store  explains  that,  “We  maintain  a  number 
of  small  shops  which  select  merchandise  from  our  main 
store  stocks.  The  goods  are  transferred  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  departments  to  the  branch  store.  The  amount 
of  -merchandise  to  be  bought  is  planned  by  the  branch 
manager,  in  conjunction  with  the  manager  at  central 
headquarters  in  our  main  store.” 

Reasons  for  Branch  Store  Development 

Naturally  the  suburban  or  branch  store  is  a  product 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  The  chief  reason  for  its  es¬ 
tablishment  is  to  give  the  main  store’s  customers  more 
convenience  in  shopping.  Traffic  congestion  and  muni¬ 
cipal  parking  regulations  in  the  downtown  shopping 
centers  are  the  chief  immediate  causes  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  most  suburban  or  branch  stores/  In  a  ma- 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  The  chief  reason  for  its  es- 
able  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  urban  population 


and  spectacular  increases  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  sub¬ 
urban  population.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  branch  stores  in  strategic  locations  in  these 
suburban  residential  areas  will  offer  to  the  customer 
more  convenience  in  shopping,  will  increase  the  clien¬ 
tele  of  the  downtown  store  and  will  give  the  store  an 
opportunity  to  capitalize  upon  its  prestige  to  a  greater 
degree.  The  development  of  suburban  stores  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  very  rapid. 

"SOME  OF  THE  BRANCH  AND  RESORT 
STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


Name  and  Loca¬ 
tion  of  Main  or 
Parent  Store 

NEW  YORK 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 


Best  &  Co. 


Bonwit  Teller  & 
Co. 


James  A.  Hearn 
&  Son 

R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

James  McCutcheon 
&  Co. 

Francis  Rogers  & 
Son,  Inc. 

Saks-Fiftli  Avenue 


Franklin  Simon  &• 
Co. 

BOSTON 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co. 


E.  T.  Slattery  Co 


Location  of 
Branch  Stores 


White  Plains,  N.Y. 

One  will  be  opened 
in  East  Orange, 

N.  J. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

One  will  be  opened 
in  East  Orange, 

N.  J. 


Stamford,  Conn. 


New  Rochelle, N.Y. 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  Ill.  (A 
separate  unit) 


Continental  Clothing 
Co.,  Washington 
St.,  Boston  , 
Continental  Clothing 
Co.,  Boyleston  St., 
Boston 

Agency — Laconia, 

N.  H. 

Stores  at: 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Brookline,  Mass. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 


Location  of 
Resort  Stores 


Southampton,  N.  Y. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Southampton,  N.  Y. 
Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Miami,  Fla. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Magnolia,  Mass. 
Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

West  End,  N.  J. 

Recently  bought 

Stewart’s  in 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Open  during  Sum¬ 
mer  : 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

York  Harbor, 
Mass. 

Magnolia,  Mass. 

Open  during 
Winter  (college 
towns) 

Northampton, 

Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

South  Hadley, 
Mass. 
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Name  and  Loca¬ 
tion  of  Main  or 
Parent  Store 

CHICAGO 
Marshall  Field  & 
Co. 

W.  A.  Wieboldt 
&  Co. 

The  Fair 


CLF.VELAND 
The  Bailey  Co. 


The  Halle  Bros., 
Co. 


The  Lindner  Co. 


DETROIT 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

D.  J.  Healy  Shops 

LOS  ANGELES 
Bullock’s 

L.  S.  Dyas  Co. 

minnp:apolis 

Dayton  Co.  . 

MIAMI 

Burdine's 


Loeation  of 
Resort  Stores 


3  suburban  stores. 
14  stores  located  in 
towns  outside  the 
suburban  area. 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Milwaukee  Ave.  & 
Ellen  Sts.,  Chica- 
go,  Ill. 

Lake  &  Marion 
Sts.,  Oak  Park. 
111. 


101st  &  Kiuclid. 

Cleveland.  O. 
Warren  Road  & 
Detroit,  Lakewood, 
O. 

Stores  at  : 
Mansfield.  O. 

Warren.  O. 
Newcastle.  Pa. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Canton.  O. 

Stores  at  : 

Erie,  Pa. 

Mansfield,  (J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
(men’s  wear 
store) 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

Wilshire  Blvd. 

Store,  l^s  Angeles. 

Holly w<hh1.  Cal. 


University  Store, 
Minneapolis 


PHILADELPHIA 

Frank  &  Seder  fidth  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 

Strawbridge  &  .\rdmore.  Pa. 

Clothier 
ST.  LOUIS 

Nugent’s  Wellston  Store, 

F,aston  &  Hodia- 
mont  Ave.,  S  t . 
Louis,  Mo. 

Uptown  Store.  Van- 
deventer  Ave.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
I.  Magnin  &  Co.  Two  in  Los  Angel¬ 

es.  Cal. 

Coronada.  Cal. 
Hollywood.  Cal. 

Del  Monte,  Cal. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 
Montecito,  Cal. 


Location  of  Future  Development  of  Branch  Stores 

Branch  Stores 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  branch  store  de¬ 
velopment  offers  a  happy  solution  to  the  problems  of 
downtown  congestion  and  parking  regulations.  It  is 
felt  by  some,  however  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  branch  store  developments, 
particularly  for  the  department  store. 

In  the  first  place,  the  branch  store  development  is 
advantageous  only  to  certain  types  of  store.  The  chief 
advantages  of  the  department  store  and  the  characteris¬ 
tics  which  contributed  most  to  its  rapid  development 
were  its  shopping  facilities,  its  completeness  of  stock 
and  wide  varities  of  merchandise  carried  under  one 
roof.  Because  of  these  advantages  and  facilities,  the 
department  store  has  drawn  customers  from  wide  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  to  a  central  shopping  district.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  department  store  that  owes  its 
prestige  to  completeness  of  stock  can  so  well  maintain 
.its  clientele  in  smaller  branch  stores.  In  other  words, 
the  branch  store  development  is  for  that  type  of  organ¬ 
ization  that  gains  a  large  part  of  its  prestige  from 
smartness  and  style,  rather  than  from  completeness  of 
stock.  It  is  for  the  specialty  shop  or  store  rather  than 
for  the  department  store.  A  department  store  branch 
can  perhaps  develop  a  reasonably  satisfactory  business, 
but  it  will  never  cease  to  compete  with  itself  if  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  build  up  reasonably  complete  stocks  in  more 
than  one  location  in  a  shopping  center.  There  will 
necessarily  be  a  duplication  of  stock  which  will  result 
in  decreased  turnover  and  consequent  losses  from  mark- 
downs. 


•  Conclusions 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  retail  stores  carefully 
analyze  the  characteristics  which  make  for  their  pres¬ 
tige.  The  branch  store  is  not  the  solution  for  every 
type  of  store’s  problems.  Those  stores  that  can  carry 
and  maintain  their  prestige  and  extend  their  operations 
outside  the  congested  limits  of  their  present  central 
locations  through  a  system  of  branch  stores,  will  per- 
^ami  F^a**  benefit  by  the  branch  store  development.  On  the 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.  other  hand,  a  department  store  whose  prestige  depends 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  upon  completeness  of  stock  cannot  expect  to  maintain 
this  prestige  by  the  operation  of  small  branch  stores. 
If  customers  are  looking  only  for  smartness  and  style- 
right  merchandise  in  a  limited  number  of  ready-to-wear 
lines  and  are  not  disappointed  in  not  finding  complete 
assortments,  then  the  branch  store  will  act  as  a  conveni¬ 
ence  to  this  type  of  customer.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
completeness  of  stock  is  what  the  customer  expects, 
then  the  branch  store  may  prove  detrimental  to  the 
store’s  prestige. 

It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  a  service  may  be 
profitable  for  one  store  and  unprofitable  to  another, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  store  and  what  customers 
expect  of  that  store.  If  branch  store  development  is 
treated  as  a  fashion  and  entered  into  by  all  stores  it 
will  undoubtedly  prove  uneconomical  to  many  organiza¬ 
tions. 
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Merchants  Should  Be  Alert  to  Combat  Special 
Taxation  on  Retail  Sales 

By  Geobce  y.  Sheridan,  Colt^mbus,  Ohio,  Executive  Secretary,  Committee  on  Tax  Information, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Merchants,  and  particularly  officers  of  state 
and  local  retail  associations,  should  not  be  mis¬ 
lead  by  the  claims  of  promoters  of  retail  sales 
taxing  legislation  that  their  bills  are  “aimed  at  the  chain 
stores”. 

Tax  spenders  in  every  state  capitol,  eager  for  new 
sources  of  public  revenue,  are  cleverly  capitalizing  the 
nation-wide  sentiment  against  the  chain  store  methods 
of  operation  to  further  this  new  threat  of  retail  sales 
taxation.  The  anti-chain  store  agitation,  cleverly  pro¬ 
moted,  is  an  active  and  colorful  political  issue  in  many 
states. 

The  tax  spenders  are  skilfully  utilizing  this  fact  to 
unload  unfair  tax  burdens  on  the  retail  industry  gen¬ 
erally. 

In  every  state  legislature  the  levying  of  taxes  is  a 
log-rolling  process.  Everyone  is  seemingly  willing  to 
unload  the  burden  on  the  other  fellow.  The  demand 
for  governmental  revenue  is  steadily  increasing.  Real 
estate  and  tangible  personal  property  have  about  been 
exhausted  as  tax  sources.  The  retail  industry  seeming¬ 
ly  has  been  selected  as  the  prize  candidate  for  the  new 
imposts,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  chain  store  is 
being  used  to  sugar  coat  the  pill. 

Incidentally  the  published  profits  of  the  large  chain 
operations,  and  of  the  publicly  financed  department 
stores,  have  not  improved  the  situation.  The  average 
man — ^and  the  average  legislator  is  often  below  that 
average — has  an  idea  that  the  retail  industry  is  a  bon¬ 
anza. 

Therefore,  where  this  tax  is  proposed  initially  as 
a  blow  at  the  chain  store,  I  suggest  that  you  bear  defi¬ 
nitely  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  state  and  federal  courts 
repeatedly  have  ruled  that  chain  stores  cannot  be  taxed 
differently  from  other  competitive  forms  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  decision  is  final 
on  that  point.  Danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  once  the 
sentiment  for  such  a  tax  is  created  on  the  theory  that  it 
will  cripple  the  chain  stores,  the  propaganda  can  be 
shifted  easily  into  support  for  a  general  sales  tax.  Such 
a  tax  will  dip  into  the  pockets  of  all  merchants,  and  will 
seriously  penalize  those  whose  retail  sales  run  in  large 
volumes.  Two  recent  examples  clearly  illustrate  this 
fact : 

In  Georgia,  in  1929,  a  small  retail  sales  tax  was 
levied.  The  law  provided  that  the  first  $30,000  of  sales 
by  any  retail  store  should  be  exempted  from  the  tax. 
The  law  further  provided  that  the  state  tax  commission 
should  have  the  power  to  make  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  the  tax  should  be  imposed.  The  state 
tax  commission,  catering  to  the  small  independent  mer¬ 
chants,  immediately  ruled  that  this  $30,000  exemption 
should  be  allowed  but  once  in  the  case  of  each  company 
operating  on  a  retail  basis.  In  other  words,  if  a  chain 
grocery  operated  100  stores  in  Georgia,  the  company 
would  receive  but  one  exemption  of  $30,000  and  would 


pay  the  tax  on  the  balance  of  its  gross  sales ;  whereas, 
lOO  independent  grocers  operating  small  businesses 
would  receive  an  almost  complete  exemption.  This  was 
regarded  by  the  independent  grocers  as  a  victory,  until 
it  became  necessary  to  raise  additional  tax  money  in 
Georgia.  The  sole  recommendation  of  the  governor 
was  that  the  $30,000  exemption  be  lowered  to  $3,000 
per  store. 

In  Kentucky,  early  this  year,  the  small  independent 
merchants  created  statewide  sentiment  for  an  anti-chain 
store  bill  levying  a  graduated  tax  on  companies  oper¬ 
ating  five  or  more  stores.  After  the  bill  reached  the 
legislature  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Indiana  declared  a  similar  bill  to  be  unconstitutional. 
The  small  independent  merchants  lost  heart  and  dropped 
their  measure,  but  the  tax  spenders  at  the  Kentucky 
capitol  saw  their  opportunity.  They  entirely  redrafted 
the  measure  to  make  it  apply  to  every  retail  store  in 
the  state,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  rates  that  now  levies 
a  tax  of  1%  on  all  retail  operations  in  excess  of  one 
million  dollars.  Utilizing  the  anti-chain  store  sentiment 
that  had  been  previously  created  for  the  original  bill, 
they  shoved  their  general  sales  tax  through  both  branch¬ 
es  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  record  time.  As  a 
result,  every  store  in  Kentucky  is  now  hit  and  every 
merchant  in  Kentucky  faces  the  necessity  of  fighting 
in  every  succeeding  session  of  their  legislature  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate — particularly  those  in 
the  lower  brackets. 

Retail  sales  taxing,  as  a  state  or  local  procedure,  is 
unfair  and  unscientific.  It  will  be  attempted  in  many 
states  next  winter.  It  should  be  opposed  by  every  active 
retail  organization  in  the  country  regardless  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  form  in  which  it  may  be  offered. 


REFERENDUM  ON  COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE  TRADING 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  conducting  a  Referendum 
on  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Commodity  Exchange  Trading.  We  are  bring¬ 
ing  this  Referendum  to  your  attention  so  that 
local  and  state  merchants’  associations  which 
hold  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  hence  are  eligible  to 
vote  on  this  Referendum,  may  give  careful 
thought  and  study  to  the  report  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  their  members. 

Ballots  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before 
October  18th,  1930. 


October,  1930 
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What  Are  Your  Records  Worth? 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance 


There  is  no  more  distressing  situation  in  business 
operation  than  to  discover  immediately  after  a 
serious  fire  that  the  records  have  been  destroyed. 
Records  are  important  facilities  for  carrying  on  pro¬ 
ductive  business  operations.  In  retailing,  particularly, 
records  are  essential  factors  in  rendering  satisfactory 
service  to  customers  and  their  loss  means  that  service 
cannot  be  continued  on  the  accustomed  orderly  basis 
and  dissatisfaction  is  very  likely  to  follow. 

With  reference  to  tax  matters,  there  might  be  serious 
confusion  with  regard  to  claims  and  appeals  for  re¬ 
funds,  overcharges  and  adjustments,  if  supporting 
records  are  destroyed. 

In  connection  with  insurance,  it  would  be  almost  phy¬ 
sically  impossible  to  prove  the  exact  loss  on  merchan¬ 
dise  stock  and  there  m'ght  be  many  cases  where  losses 
on  buildings  and  fixtures  could  not  be  supported  without 
the  aid  of  records. 

Some  records  can  hardly  be  replaced  or  restored  un¬ 
less  duplicates  are  made.  Other  records  are  replaceable, 
but  at  a  cost  almost  prohibitive.  This  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  when  thought  is  given  to  the  expenses  of  depart¬ 
ments  constantly  at  work  on  the  making  of  records. 

We  often  wonder  if  the  officials  of  a  retail  store 
realize  the  true  value  of  records.  What  are  they  worth 
from  a  monetary  standpoint?  How  will  future  op'ra- 
tions  be  aflFtcted?  These  are  questions  each  store,  in¬ 
dividually  will  have  to  analyze  and  answer. 

High  Cost  of  Records 

According  to  the  Harvard  figures  for  the  year  1929, 
the  expense  of  administering  the  accounting,  accounts 
receivable  and  credit  office  for  stores  having  less  than 
$2,000,000  of  sales  ranges  from  1.78%  to  2.88%  and, 
for  stores  having  a  sales  volume  of  $2,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  or  more,  the  percentage  of  expense  for  the 
same  departments  ranges  from  2.4%  to  2.2%. 

It  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  expense  can  be  directly  charged  to  the  compila¬ 
tion,  recording  and  cost  of  the  records.  We  are  using 
this  arbitrary  figure  for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cover  all  depart¬ 
ments  but  would  no  doubt  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  not  all  records  are  vital  or  of  permanent  nature. 
We  are  almost  sure  that  every  controller  will  agree  that 
the  cost  of  compiling  the  records,  including  the  labor 
and  effort  involved,  together  with  the  actual  cost  of  the 
stationery,  will  average  pretty  close  to  1%  of  total  sales 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  store.  If  this  figure  is  any¬ 
where  near  correct  it  would  appear  that  stores  having 
$1,000,000  in  sales  should  have  an  investment  of  $10,- 
000  in  records,  stores  with  $10,000,000  in  sales  an 
investment  of  pretty  close  to  $100,000  and  stores  with 
$100,000,000  in  sales  would  perhaps  have  $1,000,000 
invested  in  records  of  various  kinds.  If  this  is  true, 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  an  investment 
of  this  character? 


Labor  costs  for  the  replacement  of  office  records  is 
an  insurable  item  and  we  are  informed  that  policies  in 
a  few  instances  outside  of  the  retail  field,  have  pro¬ 
vided  this  protection  by  means  of  an  endorsement  to 
the  regular  fire  policy,  under  which  the  insured  would 
be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  labor  to  replace  cards 
and  other  records  destroyed  by  fire.  A  charge  limit 
per  card  is  usually  specified  in  the  contract. 

There  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  recognize  the 
money  value  of  records.  There  is  even  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  support  of  the  belief 
that  the  money  value  of  records  of  a  public  utility  may 
properly  be  included  in  the  capital  account  as  part  of 
the  rate  basis.  With  the  widespread  acceptance  of  such 
values,  eventually  will  come  the  demand  for  insurance 
on  such  tangible  items. 

Credit  Records 

There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  with'n  the  past 
year  for  stores  to  expand  their  cred  t  systems  and  invite 
additional  business  from  charge  customers.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  ratio  of  credit  business  to  total  retail  sales 
is  now  nearly  50%. 

The  accounts  receivable  in  some  of  our  great  mer¬ 
chandising  establishments  run  into  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  in  case  these  records  are  destroyed  the  store  is 
usually  able  to  collect  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  out¬ 
standing  accounts.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many 
charge  customers  will  not  pay  their  accounts  unless 
a  statement  of  indebtedness  is  sent  and  the  difficulty 
a  store  would  have  in  building  up  accounts  without 
records  can  be  imagined. 

We  recall  some  years  ago  one  of  our  member  stores 
suflFered  a  serious  loss  in  a  New  Eng’and  city.  While 
the  accounts  receivable  were  not  destroyed,  collections 
immediately  fell  off,  during  the  first  sixty  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  fire,  in  excess  of  16%  and  even  for  several 
months  after  the  fire  collections  were  5%  behind  the 
previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  case  of  loss  of 
records  supporting  accounts  receivable,  the  possibilities 
are  that  a  shrinkage  in  collections  of  from  50%  to  75% 
of  the  total  outstanding  would  be  experienced.  Charge 
customers  rely  upon  the  store  to  remind  them  of  their 
obligations  and  the  collection  of  accounts  today  seems  to 
be  more  a  system  of  close  follow-ups.  With  the  loss 
of  records,  many  delinquent  customers  would  fail  to 
pay  and  those  customers  who  depend  on  the  store  to 
collect  through  follow-ups  would  neglect  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  loss 
sustained. 

Records  Capital  Assets  of  a  Business 

We  believe  that  every  executive  realizes  that  records 
have  not  only  an  intangible  value  as  a  factor  in  the 
smooth  operation  of  modern  business,  but  likewise  that 
they  have  a  very  tangible  value  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  dollars,  a  value  which  to  a  considerable  de- 
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gree  is  clearly  appraisable  and  a  value  which  may  be 
justly  regarded  in  the  same  manner  as  other  capital 
assets  of  a  business. 

If  a  proper  value  can  be  placed  on  records,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  protection 
by  insurance  against  fire.  From  the  insurance  stand¬ 
point  we  all  know  that  the  store  owner  protects  the 
capital  invested  in  merchandise  or  the  property  by 
insurance,  so  why  not  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  tangible  investment  in  office 
records. 

When  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  value,  certain 
factors  of  the  importance  of  records  must  receive  con¬ 
sideration.  Essential  records  cons  sting  of  capital  stock 
and  bond  ledgers  and  registers,  minute  books  of  direc¬ 
tors  meetings,  general  ledgers,  journals  and  cash  books 
including  supporting  papers,  accounts  receivable,  record 
of  cost  and  inventory  value  of  building,  equipment  and 
fixtures  and  all  supporting  papers,  audit  reports,  etc. 
are  all  considered  records  of  vital  importance  and  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  kept  permanently.  Vital  records 
should  have  the  best  protection  obtainable.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  duplication,  or  by  the  use  of  safes  or  vaults 
of  suitable  design  and  construction. 

Records,  such  as  contracts,  leases  and  agreements, 
accounts  receivable  ledger,  inventories  of  merchandise, 
sales  records  and  records  of  uncollectable  accounts  are 
important  and  should  be  kept  for  at  least  seven  years. 

Relative  Importance  of  Records  a  Factor 

Important  records  may  be  of  debatable  status  and 
some  will  not  justify  the  h’gh  degree  of  protection  re¬ 
quired  for  vital  or  essential  records,  when  located  in 
buildings  of  fire  resistive  construction  or  perhaps  in 
buildings  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers. 

Useful  records  consisting  largely  of  correspondence 
have  little  monetary  value  compared  with  the  essential 
records  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  should  be  kept  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  Useful  records  are  usually  found  in  vol¬ 
uminous  quantities  which  are  not  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  justify  special  protective  features. 

Obsolete  and  useless  records  often  take  up  valuable 
floor  space  or  occupy  costly  filing  equipment  and  entail 
constant  labor  cost  for  filing  them,  transferring  them 
to  make  room  for  current  records  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  objection  to  retaining  these  is  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  occupy  space,  vaults  and  safes  and  other  pro¬ 
tective  containers  that  could  be  used  to  much  better 
advantage  for  the  storage  of  more  important  current 
material.  Furthermore,  they  are  objectionable  because 
they  add  to  the  combustible  contents  and  constitute  an 
exposure  to  important  records.  If  a  store  feels  the  need 
for  retaining  useful  records  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
^it  would  be  advisable  to  store  them  at  a  location  other 
than  in  the  main  store. 

There  is  probably  no  more  effective  method  of  safe¬ 
guarding  records  against  loss  by  fire  than  by  keeping 
duplicate  records  at  other  locations  not  subject  to  the 
same  fire  even  under  conflagration  conditions.  In  the 
retail  store,  however,  such  a  method  is  hardly  practic¬ 
able,  except  in  instances  where  typewriters  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  records. 

In  connection  with  the  survey  work  of  the  Insurance 
Bureau,  we  frequently  find  that  vital  records  are  kept 


in  containers  of  doubtful  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
protection  against  fire.  It  is  surprising  to  know  how 
many  iron  safes  are  still  in  existence.  They  offer  very 
little  resistance  to  a  hot  fire,  and  particularly  in  a  non- 
fireproof  building,  without  the  protection  of  automatic 
sprinklers,  the  essential  records  are  frequently  lost 
because  the  contents  of  such  a  safe  are  consumed  or  so 
badly  damaged  as  to  be  worthless. 

Safes 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  pressure  of  com- 
jjetition,  particularly  when  exercised  by  safe  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  swayed  by  consideration  of  expediency 
rather  than  by  sound  engineering  practice,  has  developed 
the  manufacture  of  sub-standard  devices.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  manufacturers  who  take  seriously  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  purchaser,  and  who  are  working 
towards  higher  standards  in  the  business  and  who  are 
confident  that  the  policy  of  restricting  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  sale  of  meritorious  safes,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  prevail  over  the  idea  of  meeting  unsound  com¬ 
petition  on  unsound  ground. 

Certain  types  of  safes  will  protect  their  contents 
within  well  defined  limits,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
these  limits  be  certified  to  by  a  competent  authority — 
the  Underwriters’  laboratories. 

V  aults 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  many 
stores  have  vaults  of  substantial  construction  with  a 
very  inferior  type  of  door.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  so  is  a  vault  no  more  fire-resistive 
than  its  greatest  structural  defect. 

The  walls,  floors  and  roofs  of  vaults  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  materials  having  sufficient  fire  resisting 
qualities  to  resist  the  action  of  the  most  severe  fire  to 
which  the  enclosure  may  be  exposed  and  also  having 
adequate  heat  insulating  resistance  to  prevent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  contents  from  high  temperatures.  Doors  should 
be  of  steel  with  at  least  five  inches  of  insulation  next 
to  the  outer  door  plates.  We  doubt  if  any  vaults  or  safe 
cabinets  can  be  built  too  well  to  safeguard  essential  and 
vital  records. 

Record  Drills 

'I'he  effectiveness  of  any  measure  taken  to  protect 
records  is  largely  depreciated  by  failure  of  employees 
to  make  use  of  equipment  provided,  by  not  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  quick  action  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
Record  drills  on  the  part  of  important  office  employees 
are  always  desirable.  All  records  should  be  put  away 
at  night  and  not  allowed  to  accumulate  outside  of  pro¬ 
tective  containers.  Records  transferred  temporarily  to 
the  custody  of  others,  or  kept  in  desks  etc.,  should 
always  be  removed  and  placed  where  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

Exposure  to  Fire 

Many  executives  appear  to  overlook  the  element  of 
exposure  to  loss.  Because  the  building  occupied  for  store 
purposes  is  of  fire-resistive  construction  and  under  the 
protection  of  automatic  sprinklers,  it  is  usually  felt  that 
the  records  are  protected  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  no  regard  is  given  to  the  manner  of  the  occupancy 
exposing  the  records  or  the  conflagration  hazard  existing 
outside  of  the  building.  We  believe  that  at  least  75% 
of  the  stores  have  offices  located  in  a  portion  of  the  floor 
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Tentative  Size  Charts  For  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Rayon  Knit  Underwear 


On  an  order  frem  the  Viscose  Company  of  America, 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  collected  all  existing 
data  in  the  industry  on  sizes  of  men’s  and  boys’  rayon 
underwear  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
manufacturers  of  rayon  underwear  authoritative  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  sizes  o  the  articles  described  below.  This 
information  is  published  so  that  member  firms  of  the 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  RAYON  KNIT  PAJAMAS 

{Pullover  Style) 

(  The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

BLOUSE: 

1.  Length:  Measured  from  a  point  where  the 
shoulder  seam  joins  the  collar  band  to  the  bottom 
of  the  garment. 

2.  Width :  Measured  across  the  garment,  as  it  lies 
spread  out,  approximately  one  inch  below  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  armholes. 

3.  Armhole  Length :  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole 
to  lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  seam). 

4.  Sleeve  Length :  Measured  from  point  where  sleeve 
is  attached  to  shoulder  to  upper  outside  edge  of 
sleeve  cuff  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

5.  Width  Sleeve  Bottom:  Measured  across  outside 
edge  of  sleeve  cuff  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

6.  Sweep:  Measured  across  the  lower  edge  of  the 
garment  as  it  lies  spread  out. 

TROUSERS : 

7.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  measured  between  the 
outside  edges  of  the  waist  band,  the  front  opening 
being  closed,  when  the  garment  is  laid  out  smooth¬ 
ly* 

8.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  back  top  edge  of 
waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  inside 
bottom  edge  of  leg. 

9.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  point  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch 
and  top  edge  of  waist  band. 


N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  possessing  size  specifications  on  rayon 
underwear  may  compare  their  sizes  with  the  charts 
below.  The  request  is  made  that  members  kindly  notify 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street.  New  York,  if  any  of  the  figfures  herein  are  found 
to  be  at  variance  with  specifications  in  use  by  the 
stores. 


10.  Leg  Opening:  Measured  across  leg  along  lower 
edge. 

11.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

12.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  back  edge  of 
waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  RAYON  TRACK  PANTS 

1.  With  elastic  waist  band. 

2.  With  elastic  back. 

{The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  outside  edge 
of  waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  lower 
edge  of  leg. 
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2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  between  the  outside 
edges  of  waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out 
smoothly. 

3.  Width  across  Seat :  Measured  across  back  of  gar¬ 
ment  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch  and  top 
edge  of  waist  band. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg :  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge. 

5.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

6.  Back  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  back  edge  of 
waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  RAYON  RIBBED  KNIT  ATHLETIC 
UNION  SUITS 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  FLAT  KNIT  RAYON  POLO  SHIRTS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  ok  Measuring 

1.  Width:  Measured  across  garment  at  a  point  one 
inch  below  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collar  to  bottom  edge  of  shirt  as 
garment  lies  spread  out. 

3.  Sleeve  Length :  Measured  from  point  where  sleeve 
is  attached  to  shoulder  to  upper  outside  edge  of 
sleeve  cuff  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

4.  Armholes  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
sleeve  is  attached  to  shoulder  to  lowest  point  under 
arm. 

5.  Collar  Length :  Measured  from  center  of  collar 
button  around  neck  band  to  end  of  buttonhole. 


(No  sleeves,  button  shoulder  or  button  front, 
short  leg) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width:  Measured  at  a  point  midway  between  top 
of  crotch  gusset  and  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  point 
where  shoulder  joins  collarette  to  center  of  bottom 
line  of  gusset  at  crotch.  Spread  legs  in  measure- 
ing  only  sufficiently  to  adjust  crotch  gusset. 

3.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across 
leg  across  lower  edge. 

5.  Armhole  Length:  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole  to 
lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  band). 

6.  Collarette  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  col¬ 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  RAYON  KNIT  ATHLETIC  SHIRTS 

(Pullover  Shirts) 

(Ribbed  and  Flat  Knit) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Shirt  Length:  Measured  from  a  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  or  neck  to  bottom  edge 
of  shirt  as  it  lies  spread  out. 

Continued  on  page  585 
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October,  1930 

Damages  and  Repairs  of  Furniture 

As  Revealed  by  a  Survey  on  Trade  Practices  Conducted  by: 

The  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
and  the 

Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association 
By  Marjorie  Halx.,  Associate  in  Trade  Relations 


The  presence  of  certain  harmful  trade  practices  in 
the  furniture  industry,  has  for  many  years  pre¬ 
vented  the  promotion  of  cooperation  between  retail 
concerns,  the  buyers,  and  manufacturing  or  wholesale 
concerns,  the  sellers.  These  practices  have  grown  up, 
not  wilfully  as  the  fault  of  either  the  buyers  or  the  sell¬ 
ers,  but  through  lack  of  understanding,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  business  conditions. 

The  problem  is  one  which  concerns  both  retailers 
and  manufacturers,  since  both  are  harmed  and  both  are 
at  fault.  These  misunderstandings  cannot  be  cleared  up 
by  either  the  retailers  or  the  manufacturers  alone,  but 
must  be  eliminated  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  furniture  industry  as  a  whole. 

To  solve  the  problem,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
existing  trade  practices  must  be  secured.  Consequently 
four  national  organizations  in  the  furniture  industry 
have  each  made  a  survey  of  the  situation  through. their 
membership.  These  Associations  are  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Furniture  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  Association  and  the  Southern  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association.  The  results  of  the  surveys  made 
by  these  organizations  have  been  individually  tabulated 
and  are  being  consolidated  into  a  single  report.  Still 
another  step  was  taken  to  promote  fair  dealings  in  the 
drawing  up  and  adoption  by  these  Associations  of 
Standards  of  Business  Practice  in  the  Furniture  Indus¬ 
try  which  appeared  in  the  Augiist  1930  Bulletin. 

At  the  present  time  we  think  that  it  would  be  of 
value  to  the  retailers  if  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
retailers’  viewpoint  could  Ije  presented  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  our  purixj.se  to  run  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
Bulletin  which  will  cover  the  replies  of  department 
stores  carrying  furniture  and  stores  handling  furniture 
exclusively.  Where  the  manufacturers’  viewpoint  has 
some  bearing  upon  the  case,  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  manufacturers’  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  Each 
of  these  articles  will  treat  with  one  or  more  practices 
concerning  which  there  has  been  misunderstandings. 
The  first  of  these  articles  will  deal  with 

Damages  and  Repairs 

Both  department  stores  and  furniture  stores  report 
that  they  experience  difficulty  from  receiving  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  damaged  condition.  The  seriousness  of  this 
problem  varies  greatly  from  store  to  store.  Among 
the  department  stores  as  high  as  75%,  and  among  the 
furniture  stores  as  much  as  90%,  of  the  shipments  of 
some  stores  are  damaged  when  they  are  received.  The 
majority  of  the  replies  however  indicate  that  less  than 


5%  of  the  shipments  are  damaged.  The  arithmetical 
average  of  all  the  replies  is  approximately  11%.  In 
the  survey  made  by  the  N.  R.  F.  A.  an  interesting  fact 
is  brought  out,  in  that  the  largest  percentages  are  re¬ 
ported  from  states  the  geographic  locations  of  which 
require  long  distance  shipments.  This  would  indicate 
that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  packing  merchandise 
to  be  shipped  to  distant  points. 

The  manufacturers’  estimates  of  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  are  considerably  lower.  Nearly  all  of  them  state 
that  less  than  10%  of  the  shipments  are  damaged.  The 
retailers  do  say,  however,  that  about  two  thirds  of  the 
damages  are  so  slight  that  minor  repairs  are  made  by 
the  stores  at  their  own  expense,  therefore  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  manufacturers  do  hot  hear  of  all  cases 
of  minor  damage  and  consequently  their  estimates  would  ' 
be  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  the  department  stores  re¬ 
port  that  about  50%  of  these  minor  repairs  are  due  to 
faulty  construction  or  defective  finish,  for  which  the 
manufacturer  is  certainly  to  blame.  The  furniture 
stores  far  more  conservatively  report  that  less  than  10% 
of  the  damage  is  due  to  construction  or  finish.  They  list 
specifically  “green  finish,’’  “scanty  glue,’’  “poor  work¬ 
manship”  and  “frail  construction.” 

We  started  above  that  two  thirds  of  the  damage  is 
slight.  The  remaining  third  of  the  damaged  shipments 
are  seriously  damaged,  justly  requiring  claims  against 
the  carrier  or  shipper.  The  department  and  furniture 
stores  place  80%  and  85%  respectively  of  the  blame 
upon  the  carrier.  It  is  quite  interesting,  at  this  point, 
to  note  that  the  stores  report  considerable  less  difficulty 
arising  from  truck  shipments  than  from  railroad  ship¬ 
ments. 

Charges  For  Repairs 

Some  of  the  seriously  damaged  furniture  is  repaired 
by  the  stores  themselves  even  though  the  fault  lies  with 
the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler.  In  such  a  case  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  those  repairs  is  charged  to  the  seller  by  87% 
of  the  department  stores  and  75%  of  the  furniture 
stores.  That  practice  is  justifiable  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
secure  the  manufacturers’  or  wholesalers’  approval  for 
those  charges.  Most  of  the  stores  claim  that  it  is  their 
practice  to  secure  approval  for  such  charges  before 
making  the  repairs.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  report  that  they  always  secure  approval, 
whereas  among  the  furniture  stores  75%  always  and 
AAJo  generally  secure  approval.  The  higher  percentage 
on  the  part  of  the  department  stores  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  large  department  stores  have  rigid 
policies  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures 
reported  by  both  the  retailing  groups  differ  from  those 
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reported  by  the  manufacturers.  They  state  that  approx¬ 
imately  one-half  of  the  dealers  charging  the  manufac¬ 
turers  for  repairs  on  damaged  furniture  ask  for  and 
secure  approval  for  making  those  repairs  at  his  expense, 
before  making  the  repairs.  The  rest  make  the  repairs 
and  expect  the  manufacturers  to  pay  for  them.  This 
practice  has  become  so  general  that  in  some  cases  the 
manufacturers  expect  to  pay  for  a  certain  amount  of 
repairs. 

One  possible  cause  for  the  seriousness  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  agreement  in  policy  among 
manufacturers.  Some  are  content  to  let  the  dealer  make 
repairs  and  then  send  a  bill,  others  promise  free  repairs 
as  part  of  their  sales  agreement,  and  others  refuse  to 
authorize  charges  for  repairs  unless  their  approval  has 
been  secured  previously.  The  retailers,  in  any  case, 
can  improve  the  situation  greatly  by  always  asking  for 
approval  before  charging  for  repairs. 

Improper  Packing 

Both  department  and  furniture  stores  complain  that 
about  eleven  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  received  is  not 
properly  packed,  but  curiously  complaints  of  improper 
packing  are  received  by  the  manufacturers  on  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  their  shipments.  Consequently,  the 
manufacturers  do  not  feel  that  this  is  a  serious  question. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  listed  as  one  of  the  ten  worst 
abuses  by  both  gfroups  of  retail  stores  and  the  second 
worst  abuse  by  department  stores.  Improper  packing 
'  may  be  due  to  either  poor  packing  methods  or  to  care¬ 
lessness  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
packers.  The  furniture  stores  feel  that  most  of  the 
difficulty  is  due  to  carelessness,  whereas  the  department 
stores  are  slightly  more  of  the  opinion  that  poor  pack¬ 
ing  methods  are  at  fault.  The  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves  confess  that  most  complaints  are  caused  by  the 
carelessness  or  inefficiency  of  their  own  packers,  and 
suggest  that  the  remedy  for  this  problem  lies  with  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  give  widely  divergent 
views  of  the  percentage  of  damage  claims  against  the 
carriers  that  they  each  handle,  the  truth  probably  lying 
somewhere  in  between.  For  instance,  92%  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  74%  of  the  furniture  stores  say 
they  themselves  handle  all  damage  claims  against  the 
carrier.  On  the  average  they  report  handling  from 
93.5%  to  96%  of  all  claims.  The  manufacturers  on  the 
other  hand  maintain  that  they  handle  80%  of  the  claims, 
and  39%  of  the  manufacturers  assert  that  they  handle 
all  claims.  The  manufacturers  say  they  ask  the  dealer 
to  handle  about  47%  of  the  claims  but  that  in  about 
27%  of  the  cases  the  dealers  refuse  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  handle  these  cases  themselves.  This  would 
seem  to  ind'eate  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  cooperation 
in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  retailers ;  but  nearly  all 
the  retailers  maintain  that  they  always  cooperate  with 
the  shipper  in  establishing  claims,  or  would  gladly  do 
so  if  the  situation  arose. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  retailers  handle  the 
largest  part  of  the  claims,  because  the  retailer  is  the 
one  most  directly  interested  in  getting  the  damage  re¬ 
paired.  It  is  also  quite  possible,  as  we  have  mentioned 
before,  that  the  manufacturer  never  hears  of  a  good 
proportion  of  the  claims,  since  many  are  taken  up  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  carrier  by  the  retailer.  This  would  be 


particularly  true  in  the  case  of  F.  O.  B.  shipments, 
although  there  are  doubtless  instances  where  the  retailer 
has  arbitrarily  charged  the  shipper  for  the  damages, 
forcing  him  to  collect  from  the  carrier.  That  there  are 
more  claims  handled  than  the  manufacturers  account  for 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  they  report  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  damaged  shipments  than  do  the  retailers. 

Cooperation  Necessary 

It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  eliminate  all 
damages  and  repairs  on  shipments  of  furniture,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  would  benefit  greatly  by  a  reduction  of  the  dam¬ 
ages.  This  can  be  brought  about  by  an  improvement  in 
packing  methods  and  more  care  in  packing  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  a  good  part  of  the  friction 
which  arises  between  the  buyer  and  seller  over  these 
damages  and  repairs  can  be  eliminated  by  more  coopera¬ 
tive  methods  in  handling  complaints,  both  against  the 
manufacturer  and  against  the  carrier. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  we  are  printing  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice  adopted  by  the  four  National  Associa¬ 
tions,  which  apply  to  damages  and  repairs. 

2.  Faulty,  improper  and  inadequate  packing  of 
merchandise  due  either  to  carelessness  of 
individuals  or  to  inefficient  packing  methods 
or  standards  and  resulting  in  avoidable  dam¬ 
ages  or  defects,  is  condemned  as  unsound 
and  uneconomical  and  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

3.  Charging  for  unauthorized  repairs  on  dam¬ 
aged  furniture,  for  which  the  seller  is  or  is 
not  responsible  and  charging  for  such  re¬ 
pairs  without  seller’s  previous  approval,  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

4.  On  shipments  made  “F.  O.  B.”  factory,  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  damage  claims 
against  the  carrier  for  damages  for  which  it 
is  wholly,  responsible  rests  primarily  with 
the  buyer.  Both  buyers  and  sellers  should 
cooperate  at  all  times  in  establishing  just 
claims  for  damage  against  the  carrier. 

5.  The  practice  of  buyers  making  deductions 
from  seller’s  invoice  for  transportation  dam¬ 
ages  or  of  forcing  the  seller  against  his 
wishes  to  file  and  establish  damage  claims 
against  carrier  on  merchandise  sold  “F.  O. 

B.”  factory  and  on  the  damages  for  which 
the  carrier  is  clearly  responsible,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 

6.  The  practice  of  retailers  attempting  to  pass 
on  to  the  manufacturer  demands  for  adjust¬ 
ments  made  by  their  customers,  when  the 
manufacturer  is  not  responsible  for  such  de¬ 
fects  or  damages,  or  in  instances  where  the 
retailer  has  made  claims  concerning  the 
durability  and  serviceability  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  his  customers  which  were  not  made 
by  the  manufacturer,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 


It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  standards  be  strictly 
observed  in  order  that  further  misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  over  damages  and 
repairs  may  not  arise. 
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By  WiLUAM  J.  Wells,  Executive  Vice-President  &  General  Manager, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


TO  write  at  great  length  on  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  management,  as  applicable  to  a  non¬ 
selling  department  such  as  Delivery,  would  be  to 
reiterate  what  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  in  pam¬ 
phlets  and  trade  periodicals, 
for  the  past  few  years.  We 
all  recognize  the  importance 
of  selection  in  our  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  for  all  depart¬ 
ments.  We  see  the  import¬ 
ance  of  having  our  so-called 
non-productive  departments 
operate  most  efficiently  —  as 
the  profit  of  tomorrow  rests 
in  the  reduction  of  operating 
expense  in  our  non-selling 
group. 

Having  recognized  re¬ 
search,  analysis  or  budgeting, 
as  implements  to  use  in  developing  an  efficient  organi¬ 
zation,  we  have  often  been  slow  in  putting  these  tools 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  trained  to  wield  them 
to  advantage.  This  does  not  apply  to  our  immediate 
department  managers,  but  in  a  modified  form  to  the 
department  manager’s  assistants  and  supervisors. 

DEVELOP  THE  SUPERVISOR 

As  a  specific  illustration  we  have  in  our  Delivery 
Department  a  central  organization  at  our  store.  The 
Delivery  Superintendent  and  his  immediate  assistants 
operate  from  this  point.  Within  a  fifty  mile  radius  of 
New  York  we  operate  six  distributing  stations.  Each 
station  is  a  complete  organization  under  a  Depot  Super¬ 
intendent,  but  directly  responsible  to  the  parent  organi¬ 
zation.  Here  we  have  six  supervisors  selected  for  their 
ability  and  trustworthiness.  Each  man  has  come  up 
from  the  ranks.  There  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  has 
had  more  than  a  High  School  education.  Recognizing 
their  natural  ability  and  intelligence,  we  have  furthered 
their  education  and  increased  their  value  by  giving  them 
the  fundamentals  of  research,  analysis,  and  budgeting. 
They  do  not  grasp  it  in  terms  of  the  expert,  but  they 
do  see  their  work  in  a  broader  light.  They  do  what  the 
highly  paid  and  trained  executive  does  with  his  large 
group.  We  believe  in  bringing  a  modified  form  of 
executive  training  to  the  smallest  supervisor.  It  can  be 


most  advantageously  done  by  a  department  manager 
who  will  realize  that  training  is  as  much  his  function 
as  that  of  individually  paid  training  respresentatives. 

We  attribute  the  greatest  part 
of  our  reduction  in  unit  cost 
in  every  depot,  during  1929, 
to  this  one  factor. 

INTERIOR  DELIVERY 

In  improving  the  operating 
cost  of  a  department  we  often 
expend  a  great  deal  of  ener¬ 
gy  on  one  particular  group 
and  forget  that  a  smaller  unit 
may  be  eating  away  a  good 
part  of  the  profit. 

During  the  past  three  years 
our  External  Delivery  com¬ 
prising  drivers  and  helpers, 
has  been  put  on  a  very  sound 
basis.  We  studied  individually  and  collectively,  salaries, 
average  loads,  and  returns,  which  we  will  mention  again 
later.  However,  having  accomplished  this  we  were  able 
to  turn,  during  the  past  year,  to  our  Internal  Delivery, 
comprising  sorters,  entry  clerks,  sheet  writers,  return- 
room  clerks,  etc.  and  realize  that  another  saving  could 
be  made. 

Where  mass  production  exists  such  as  in  a  Delivery, 
we  must  determine  exactly  how  the  work  flows  into  the 
department;  we  must  have  a  very  definite  work  sche¬ 
dule.  With  this  in  mind  a  careful  record  was  charted 
showing  arrival  of  merchandise  from  selling  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  second  step  of  fitting  the  personnel  to  the  job 
brought  about  a  very  substantial  saving.  To  illustrate : 
We  found  that  our  four  city  platforms  had  12  men 
reporting  for  work  every  morning  at  6  or  7  o’clock, 
to  check  off  drivers,  and  .sort  packages  coming  from 
selling  floors.  The  check  off  was  completed  at  8  A.  M. 
From  8  A.  M.  to  8:30  A.  M.  the  men  were  allowed  to 
go  to  breakfast.  From  8:30  A.  M.  to  12  noon  packages 
coming  from  the  selling  floor  were  sorted  for  the  next 
day’s  delivery.  Observation  and  production  study 
showed  that  the  sorting  could  be  done  by  6  men — ^but 
the  check-off  must  have  12.  The  problem  then  was  to 
find  6  men  who  could  check  off  and  use  their  time  from 
8:30  A.  M.  to  12,  on  other  work. 


The  accompanying  article  by  Mr.  Wells 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  reducing  of  store  operating  ex¬ 
penses  to  he  published  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Operating  Expenses  of  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  DiAsion.  The  November  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  will  carry  an  article  on 
reducing  maintenance  expenses  by  Mr. 
Buete,  Service  Director,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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We  found  that  we  could  get : 

1  shipping  clerk  reporting  at  7 

3  return-room  clerks  reporting  at  6  or  7 

1  hold-room  clerk  reporting  at  7 

1  dispatching  clerk  reporting  at  7 

All  of  these  men  could  sacrifice  1  to  hours  from 
their  respective  jobs,  and  be  trained  to  check  off  drivers. 
The  net  saving  was  6  entry  clerks,  without  any  loss  in 
efficiency. 

The  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  is  simply  this,  that 
once  you  know  when  and  how  your  work  is  coming  to 
you,  you  invariably  find  that  someone  or  some  group 
has  not  been  working  100%. 

FLEXIBILITY 

Along  the  same  line  we  asked  ourselves:  if  a  return 
clerk,  hold-room  clerk,  etc.,  could  be  trained  to  check 
off  drivers,  why  should  entry  clerks  and  sheet  writers 
not  be  trained  to  fill  in  on  other  work?  Secondly,  could 
this  interchange  be  made  without  increasing  the  average 
solary?  In  other  words,  could  we  have  a  delivery  man 
knowing  3  or  4  kinds  of  work  and  not  have  to  raise  the 
average  salary  to  get  him.  All  questions  answered 
themselves  satisfactorily  through  experiment. 

We  started  with  the  Main  Sorting  Room.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  analysis  showed  that  from  8  to  10  P.  M.  two 
men  could  do  the  work  of  seven.  We  immediately 
trained  all  seven  men  to  sheet  write  and  obtained  net, 

5  men,  to  do  two  hours  sheet  writing  if  necessary.  We 
analyzed  our  return  production  and  found  a  similar 
condition  after  8  P.  M.  in  the  Return-to-Stock  Section. 
We  trained  these  clerks  in  sheet  writing  and  we  were 
then  in  a  position  to  call  upon  this  group  of  ten  for  addi¬ 
tional  platform  work.  We  went  a  step  farther  and 
trained  both  sorting  men  and  return-room  men  to  assist 
the  regular  Parcel  Post  and  shipping  clerks  in  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Department.  Briefly,  we  developed  such  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  Interior  force  of  125  men  that  we  never  wor¬ 
ried  about  covering  a  job  or  wasting  an  hours  work. 

Incidentally,  a  personnel  condition  which  existed  be¬ 
fore  was  eliminated.  Our  working  hours  are  from  1 
P.  M.  to  finish,  but  previously  if  the  return  room  fin¬ 
ished  at  8  P.  M.  during  a  dull  season,  the  platform  men 
at  9,  and  shipping  at  10,  some  one  always  wanted  to  be 
transferred  or  complained  about  “the  other  division 
getting  out  early”.  Under  our  present  operation,  a  man 
is  employed  as  a  sheet  writer  and  to  do  any  other  work 
we  think  him  capable  of,  and  to  finish  when  the  whole 
department  is  finished,  and  not  his  division. 

We  may  safely  say  that  .our  unit  cost  has  dropped 
considerably  in  this  group  for  the  past  year. 

TRAINING  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 

A  general  method  of  training  applies  to  practically 
all  of  the  types  of  work  done  in  the  Interior  Delivery. 
The  sorters,  sheet  writers,  return  clerks,  shipping  clerks, 
etc.,  are  instructed  in  introductory  classes  by  the  Train¬ 
ing  Representative,  who  stresses  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  handling  the  detail  work  in  their  respective 
jobs.  Training  is  done  on  the  job  by  demonstration 
method.  We  have  a  sponsor  in  each  major  division  who 
works  with  a  new  employe. 


The  follow  up  training  is  done  by  interview  with  the 
employe,  at  certain  periods.  As  an  example, — the  Train¬ 
ing  Representative  interviews  the  entry  clerk  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Errors  which 
have  been  recorded  against  the  individual  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  are  brought  to  his  attention,  and  he  is  instructed  in 
proper  method. 

Every  six  months  we  have  a  Salary  Review,  which 
not  only  applies  to  the  Interior  Delivery,  but  to  the  Ex¬ 
terior  Delivery,  which  includes  drivers  and  helpers.  We 
will  speak  of  this  later,  in  connection  with  the  driving 
group. 

PRODUCTION  RECORDS 

Production  records  are  of  vital  use  to  both  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  and  the  Training  Representative. 
We  often  find  that  Department  Managers  are  insist¬ 
ent  on  keeping  a  great  number  of  production  records. 
It  is  our  experience  that  we  should  be  careful  to  dis- 
t  nguish  between  “interesting  figures”,  and  “effective 
figures”.  The  necessity  of  keeping  records  should  vary 
inversely  with  the  amount  of  direct  supervision,  that  we 
have  on  any  one  job.  We  find  that  daily  production 
records,  accumulated  weekly  and  monthly,  are  very 
often  a  source  of  considerable  expense.  We  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  a  practical  test  or  check, 
which  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 

To  illustrate:  In  each  sorter  and  entry  clerk  group 
we  had  been  keeping  daily  statistics  which  required 
weekly  posting.  The  information  consists  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  made  by  each  sheet  writer,  but  had  to  be 
furnished  by  the  employe.  It  was  not  a  report  which 
was  coming  from  an  independent  source,  and  which 
we  could  consider  1(X)%  accurate.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  figure  from  an  independent  source  we  would  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

We  considered  the  supervision  of  this  group  strong 
enough  to  off-set  the  advantages  of  compiling  produc¬ 
tion  figures.  We  substituted,  therefore,  a  practical  test 
which  was  given  twice  within  each  salary  review  period. 
We  have  found  that  the  test  is  inexpensive,  accurate, 
and  reflects  the  ability  of  a  man  under  actual  working 
conditions.  The  result  of  this  test,  which  we  call  a 
“block”  test,  plus  the  supervisor’s  opinion  of  the  man, 
and  our  observation  of  his  work,  are  sufficient  for  Salary 
Review  purposes. 

Occasional  checks  on  the  actual  daily  production  of 
sheet  writers  shows  that  the  production  of  the  men  has 
not  decreased  since  the  installation  of  the  practical  test, 
and  we  have  eliminated  the  expenses  of  compiling  a 
great  number  of  figures.  This  practical  test  method  has 
been  installed  in  all  divisions  of  our  Interior  Delivery. 

Where  a  group  of  employes  operate  away  from  direct 
supervision,  it  is  necessary  that  we  develop  in  them  a 
confidence  in  the  organization.  We  make  them  feel 
that  even  their  personal  problems  can  be  talked  over 
with  the  Delivery  Superintendent,  who  respects  their 
confidences. 

Adequate  compensation  for  work  well  done  increases 
efficiency.  We  do  not  save  by  arbitrarily  reducing  the 
average  salary  of  any  group  of  employes.  There  are 
three  primary  requisites  without  which  most  ample 
compensation  will  be  ineffective. 

Continued  on  page  572 
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What  to  Expect  From  a  Good  Control  System 

By  B.  Franklin  Miller,  Dry  Goods  Alliance,  New  York 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of 
error  and  waste  in  the  installation  and  throw’ ng  out 
of  so-called  stock  control  systems  is  the  lack  of 
preliminary  study  and  analysis  of  the  needs  of  individ¬ 
ual  departments.  The  purpose  of  the  control  system  is 
much  more  important  than  the  system  itself.  (1)  What 
are  the  facts  or  data,  in  order  of  their  importance,  that 
are  necessary  to  properly  merchandise  a  department? 
(2)  How  often  is  it  necessary  for  these  facts  to  be 
tabulated?  (3)  What  is  the  simplest  method  of  assem¬ 
bling  these  facts?  These  three  questions  must  be  asked 
and  definitely  answered  for  every  department  before 
any  form  of  stock  records  are  assembled.  The  continu¬ 
ous  daily  tabulating  of  information  by  units,  wh’ch  is 
u.sed  only  every  three  or  four  weeks,  is,  of  course, 
wasteful.  If  a  department  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  reordered  merchandise  of  a  more  or  less 
.staple  nature,  the  organization  of  this  merchandise  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  stock  list  will  materially  assist  in 
keeping  stocks  balanced. 

Importance  of  Well  Balanced  Stock 

In  a  recent  talk  liefore  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division,  J.  H.  Calvert  of  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
made  the  following  statement  emphasizing  one  of  the 
most  important  considerations  in  introducing  a  control 
system : 

“One  thing  in  our  business  that  is  not  thoroughly 
appreciated  is  the  value  of  having  a  well  balanced  stock. 
There  are  too  many  departments  doing  70  per  cent  of 
their  business  on  30  per  cent  of  their  stock,  with  the 
result  that  they  invariably  are  losing  sales  on  the  fast 
turning  part  of  the  stock,  because  they  are  short  of 
the  most  active  merchandise.  Furthermore,  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  bulk  of  the  markdowns  come  from  the 
slow  turning  part  of  the  stock.  A  system  of  stock  and 
sales  analysis  will  not  only  show  this  to  be  true,  but 
will  be  of  very  definite  help  in  putting  the  stock  in  a 
well  balanced  condition. 

“Getting  the  facts  about  our  business  that  we  need, 
is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  but  the  thing  that  matters,  the 
thing  that  will  make  a  bigger  net  profit  for  you  is  what 
use  you  make  of  the  information  when  you  have  it.  I 
wnnot  emphasize  .too  strongly  that  stock  control  work 
is  largely  a  waste  of  time  and  money  unless  the  informa¬ 
tion  made  available  is  carefully  analyzed  and  the  result 
of  that  study  made  the  mainspring  of  the  buving  plan. 

“Unless  you  have  the  actual  fa''ts,  the  next  best  thing 
is  the  guess  of  the  buyer,  often  based  on  the  guess  of 


the  salespeople.  When  you  do  get  the  facts,  and  check 
them  against  these  guesses,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
often  these  guesses  are  wrong,  and  how  wrong  the 
guesses  can  be. 

“Stock  records  to  the  merchandise  manager  is  what 
the  X-ray  is  to  the  doctor.  It  shows  what  is  wrong  with 
the  patient,  but  it  can’t  cure  the  patient.  It  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  vital,  and  in  our  case  chiefly  the  regulation 
of  diet.  In  one  respect,  however,  stock  control  differs 
from  the  X-ray,  it  never  shows  a  hop. less  condition. 
There  is  always  a  cure,  even  though  a  major  operation 
may  be  necessary. 

“Remember  that  efficient  stock  control  work  can  only 
be  successful  in  conjunction  with  efficient  buying.  That 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  stress — no  matter  how 
effective  your  stock  control  work  or  your  stock  analysis 
work  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  never  wholly  effective  if 
there  is  inefficient  or  poor  buying.  To  my  mind  there  is 
absolutely  no  substitute  for  a  good  buyer.’’ 

Before  establishing  a  merchandise  control  system  in 
any  department,  the  first  consideration  is  whether  a 
control  system  is  needed — not  whether  a  control  system 
is  desired  by  the  executives  or  is  being  used  by  some 
other  store.  Breaking  down  this  reasoning  to  individual 
items,  a  store  or  department  establishing  a  control  must 
discover  whether  the  system  contemplated,  or  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  that  matter,  will  be  of  sufficient  use  in  keeping 
the  .stocks  balanced  to  .sales  on  the  item  to  justify  its 
costs.  If  the  item  is  a  once-a-year  item,  such  as  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes,  a  unit  control  system  should  not  be  installed. 
A  record  of  purchases  and  an  inventory  after  the  Holi¬ 
day  season  will  supply  the  buyer  with  all  needed  infor¬ 
mation.  Job  lots,  imports  (especially  novelties)  and 
antiques  should  only  be  controlled  by  price  line  or 
classification  (if  at  all)  and  not  by  units.  Before  a 
store  can  expect  results  from  any  control  system,  the 
system  must  be  installed  long  enough  for  the  various 
difficulties  that  first  arise  to  iron  themselves  out. 

Records  Guides  Only — Not  Controls 

The  second  consideration  in  establishing  a  control 
system  is  whether  the  merchandise  manager  and  the 
buyers  will  use  the  facts  and  figures  derived  from 
the  system.  While  a  system  can  be  devised  that  will 
enforce  action  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  or  merchandise 
manager,  such  a  system  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed 
unless  the  executives  work  with  the  system.  Such  an 
action-compelling  system,  tempered  with  good  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  executives  and  others  that  work 
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with  the  system,  will  give  the  best  results.  The  old 
saying  that  “figures  never  lie”  was  never  less  true  than 
when  applied  to  a  control  system. 

Season  of  the  year,  special  promotions  and  free  goods 
oflFers,  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  control  figures 
do  not  present  a  true  forecast  for  the  future.  Far  too 
many  control  systems  have  been  thrown  out  because  the 
buyer  purchased  or  was  forced  to  purchase  from  the 
system  alone  rather  than  from  a  combination  of  the 
facts  as  presented  by  the  control,  tempered  with  the 
buyer’s  knowledge  of  past  conditions.  Don’t  expect 
miracles  from  your  control  system.  At  best  it  is  only 
a  gpiide. 

Too  many  control  systems  are  nothing  but  row  after 
row  of  lovely  records.  Thousands  of  figures  and  facts 
are  contained  in  the  system,  and  many  nice  reports  may 
be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  executives,  but  it  is 
entirely  up  to  the  good  nature  of  the  buyer  as  to  whether 
he  uses  these  facts  or  not.  Many  times  the  system  fails 
to  give  the  buyer  a  record  of  his  stock,  the  rate  of  sale 
over  a  period  or  the  delivery  period ;  and  often  the  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  consider  a  sudden  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  sale.  In  all  too  many  cases  the  store  confuses 
the  system  with  the  control.  A  system  is  simply  an 
organized  method  of  assembling  merchandising  data. 
It  is  only  when  the  information  so  recorded  is  inter¬ 
preted  and  acted  upon  that  there  is  merchandise  control. 

Essentials  of  a  Good  Control  System 

The  purpose  of  a  merchandise  control  is  to  maintain 
a  balanced  stock,  that  is,  the  right  quantity  of  each 
type  of  merchandise  in  proportion  to  sales.  A  good 
system  should  show  three  things :  ( 1 )  What  items 

should  be  purchased,  (2)  When  to  buy  the  items  and 
(3)  The  quantity  to  be  purchased.  If  the  store  owner 
and  executives  expect  to  secure  the  greatest  results 
from  the  system,  they  must  see  that  action  is  taken  on 
the  item  when  the  control  system  shows  a  need  of  more 
merchandise,  rather  than  at  the  convenience  of  the 
buyer. 

The  control  system  should  make  allowance  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  delay  in  placing  the  order  and  in 
delivery,  but  this  time  allowance  should  be  used  with 
discretion.  If  actual  conditions  and  past  experience 
indicate  the  control  to  be  wrong  in  the  amount  it  shows 
should  be  purchased,  then  the  order  should  not  be 
placed.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  a 
control  must  be  action-compelling.  “Action-compelling” 
means  that  the  buyer  should  take  action  in  considering 
the  item — in  not  ordering,  if  he  can  prove  his  case 
against  the  control  in  the  mind  of  the  merchandise 
manager — in  ordering,  if  circumstances  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  it. 

For  example  to  know  your  stock  investment  in  the 
men’s  collars  classification  of  your  men’s  furnishings 
department  is  not  enough.  True  your  total  stock  may 
be  balanced,  but  are  you  sure  you  have  size  15^2  (the 
best  selling  size)  of  the  best  selling  style  of  collar? 
Are  you  sure  your  stock  of  is  balanced  to  your 
present  rate  of  sale?  A  good  control  system  should 
show  that  at  a  glance. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  a  control  system 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Calvert  at  the  June  Convention 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division: 


Example  of  a  Control  System 

“Let  us  assume  that  we  have  in  front  of  us  the  weekly 
summary  sheets  of  the  millinery  department.  We  have 
all  the  facts  before  us,  but  the  important  job  is  to 
analyze  them. 

“Again  let  me  say  that  we  should  talk  in  terms  of 
‘How  many  weeks’  supply’.  Let  us  assume  that  a  two 
weeks’  supply  is  a  fair  figure  for  the  millinery  depart¬ 
ment.  If  your  record  showed  that  you  sold  500  hats 
at  $2.95  and  had  1000  in  stock,  then  your  price  balance 
is  all  right.  You  may  find  that  you  have^  three  weeks’ 
supply  of  $3.95  hats,  and  only  one  week’s  supply  of 
$1.95  hats.  Obviously  your  price  lines  would  be  poorly 
balanced,  so  in  your  buying  plan  you  would  plan  to 
increase  your  stock  of  $1.95  hats,  reduce  your  stock 
of  $3.95  hats,  and  maintain  your  stock  of  $2.95  hats, 
aiming,  of  course,  to  have  a  two  weeks’  supply  of  each 
price  line. 

“Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  $2.95  price  line.  On 
the  surface  it  looks  all  right,  two  weeks’  supply  as 
required ;  but  you  discover  you  have  a  six  weeks’  supply 
of  straws,  two  weeks’  supply  of  felts,  one  week’s  supply 
of  stitched  wepes  and  less  than  one  week’s  supply  of 
Panamas — the  shortage  invariably  being  in  the  best  sell¬ 
ers.  We  turn  to  the  buying  plan  again  to  purchase  so 
as  to  have  two  weeks’  supply  of  these  types  we  were 
short  of,  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  straws  which 
we  were  long  on.  In  other  words  we  plan  to  balance 
our  stock  by  kind.  Then  we  check  our  color  balance, 
and  may  find  five  weeks’  supply  of  one  color  and  one 
weeks’  supply  of  another,  probably  the  best,  so  we 
again  turn  to  the  buying  plan  and  detail  it  accordingly, 
having  in  mind  the  trend  on  the  colors  and  materials, 
etc.,  whether  increasing  or  diminishing. 

“Following  this  i)lan  of  operation  carefully  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  will  show  marked  improvement  in  balancing 
stocks.  Mark-downs  are  often  taken  on  good  styles  be¬ 
cause  too  many  of  a  certain  color  were  bought,  or  too 
many  of  a  kind.  In  other  words  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  correct  turnover  by  color,  material,  type,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  price,  if  we  are  to  reduce  markdowns  to  a 
minimum,  and  make  the  best  possible  profit.  From  the 
summary  sheet,  it  is  easy  to  figure  what  percentage  of 
black  was  sold  to  the  total,  or  what  percentage  of 
stitched  crepes  was  sold  to  the  total,  all  of  which  should 
be  reflected  in  tbe  buying  plan. 

“The  information  obtained  also  shows  which  are  the 
best  selling  styles,  and  this  is  applied  to  the  buying 
plan  in  conjunction  with  your  known  requirements  of 
color,  kind,  etc.  Due  allowance  should  also  be  made 
for  merchandise  on  order.” 

These  facts  cannot  be  secured  by  putting  in  just  any 
set  of  records.  To  get  these  results,  the  control  system 
first  implies  a  careful  consideration  of  price  lines  and 
classifications  by  the  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  comparison  department;  Each  item  that  is  to 
be  stocked  should  be  stocked  for  a  reason.  Color  as¬ 
sortments  must  be  complete  and  yet  not  contain  any 
colors  that  are  passe.  All  wanted  items  should  be  in 
stock,  but  not  every  item  that  any  customer  may  ask 
for. 

Continued  on  page  570 
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The  Research  Group  Plan 

What  It  Will  Do  Towards  Improving  Store  Operation 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Manager,  Controllers*  Congress 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  activities  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  program  for  the  next  few 
months  will  be  the  development  of  the  Research 
Group  plan.  Briefly,  this  is  the  organization  of  groups 
of  eight  or  ten  non-competing  stores  into  associations 
for  the  exchange  of  operating  figures,  merchandise 
statistics  and  sales  plans,  with  the  additional  feature 
of  a  complete  store  survey  about  every  two  years  for 
each  store  of  the  group. 

These  surveys  are  often  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  group  work  for  they  bring  to  each  store  a 
complete  analysis  of  its  various  merchandise  and  service 
activities,  together  with  constructive  criticism. 

The  store  surveys  are  made  by  the  members  of  the 
group  other  than  the  store  visit^  and  usually  require 
three  days  of  intensive  research  work  along  definite 
lines.  The  survey  is  divided  into  sections  and  each 
division  is  surveyed  by  a  specially  appointed  team  or 
committee.  A  set  of  questions  and  topics  is  provided 
each  team  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  their  study.  For 
example,  one  of  the  topical  questions  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  survey  is: —  .  ’  .  ’ 

Unit  Control —  •  -  -  ’ 

a.  Extent  and  results.  "  ' 

b.  Attitude  of  Merchandise  Managers  ,^and 
Buyers. 

c.  How  often  are  figures  given  to  other  oper-  .  '' 

ating  divisions  and  of  what  do  they  consist  ? 

'  '  '  Examples  oT  Surveys 

In  a  survey  made  recently,  the  followingir^ort  was 
made  on  the  above  topic :  "  '  ^ 

“Since  our  last  visit  to  the  , 

;{  .  store  two  years  ago 

the  merchandising  control  is  showing^  great 
improvement. 'This- holds  good  fi^om  the' stand- ^ 

,  point  of  controlling  the  buying  as  well  as 
f  selling.  Further  great  improvement,  however, 

|i  could  be  made  by  the  in^^tallation  of  simple  and 
inexpensive  unit  controls  in  some  departments 
•  and  in  others  we  would  recommend  sales 
analysis  only.  These  controls  in  stores  of  the 
size  of  .  should  be  handled  within  -  -  • 


the  controller  who  should  see  to  it  that  the 
figures  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office. 

“It  is  to  be  noted  right  here  that  Mr . 

.  (merchandise  manager)  at  the  present 

time  is  burdened  with  too  much  detail,  some 
of  which  should  be  handled  by  clerks.  His 
time  could  certainly  be  used  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  applied  to  buying  and  selling.  We  strong- . 
ly  recommend  that  the  management  consider 
the  employment  of  one  or  two  bright  young 

men  to  take  these  burdens  from  Mr . 

and  also  to  assist  him  in  the  unit  control 
work. 

“The  present  system  in  the  Ready-to-Wear 
department  is  absolutely  valueless,  as  it  does 
not  furnish  the  buyer  with  the  information 
needed  and  does  not  furnish  the  merchandise 
office  with  a  complete  weekly  picture  of  that 
department.  The  details  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
unit  system  haye  been  fully  discussed  with  Mr. 

.  . .  .-.Iv.  . .  (merchandise  manager)  and 
Mrs.  . .  (buyer).  All  figures  ac¬ 

cumulated  should  lead  to  a  final  picture  that 
shows  the  price  lines,  size  ranges,  stock  on 
hand,  merchandise  on  order,  estimated  sales 
for  a  certain  period  and  open-to-buy  figures. 

“We  would  also  recommend  that  the  unit 
control  clerk  in  the  Ready-to-Wear  department 
furnish  the  merchandise  management  with  a 
daijy  fast  selling  report,  so  that  reorders  on 
all  .fast,  selling  merchandise  can  be  sent  in 
promptly.  A  similar  system  could  be  used  tQ 
.  .good  advantage  in' the  Sportswear  and  Jnnior 
department.  . .  . . 

“To  show  further  need  of  controls  in  some 
-of--ffife  dtpai^ments  is  thie-condition',  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  Boys’  Department  stock  where 
winter  suits  are  left  on  hand  today  to  supply 
the  department  needs  for  practically  one  year. 
In  this  department  it  is. certainly  easy  to  con¬ 
trol  with  a  simple  sales  analysis  of  such  lines, 
as  sweaters,  bathing  suits,  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  Any  clerk  in  the  department  can 


the  department  itself,  rather  than  in  the  office. _ ^accumulate  these  sales  figures  day  by  day 

- The  -^ttpervision,  however, -should  be  left  with  and  YSTonth  by  month.” 
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Concerning  the  problems  of  “Stock  Condition, 
Smallwares  and  Accessories  Division,”  the  following 
constructive  report  was  made: 

“The  Jewelry  stock  is  in  the  poorest  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  stock  that  we  investigated  in  the 
major  accessories.  It  is  not  in  keeping  from  a 
merchandise  standpoint  with  the  Hand  Bags. 

The  report  shows  a  stock  balance  of  $10,000 
but  we  are  informed  by  the  buyer  that  this  is 
too  large  and  should  be  about  $6,000.  In  all 
events  the  stock  is  not  a  representative  show¬ 
ing  and,  if  you  will  shop  your  competitors,  you 
will  see  that  you  are  not  giving  yourself  an 
opportunity  of  getting  your  share  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  We  think  you  should  place  orders  imme¬ 
diately  for  some  of  the  outstanding  things  in 
Jewelry  and  allow  them  to  re-order  in  small 
quantities  as  the  wanted  items  are  sold.  The 
practice  of  sending  jewelry  to  the  stockroom 
is  without  argument  in  its  favor  and  the  fact 
that  staple  items,  such  as  graduated  pearl 
necklaces  at  $3.95,  were  found  in  your  stock- 
room  with  an  S4  date  (1926)  clearly  shows 
that  the  stockroom  is  merely  a  burial  ground 
and  you  are  merely  fooling  yourself  when 
you  think  otherwise  in  the  merchandising  of 
this  particular  item.  Jewelry. 

“We  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  collect 
your  Dollar  merchandise  into  one  large  display 
and  we  think  also  you  should  check  your  values 
in  Dollar  merchandise,  as  we  checked  items  in 
competitive  stores  that  you  are  selling  for 
$1.00  and  that  they  are  selling  at  considerably 
less. 

“In  your  front  display  case  you  are  showing 
Rhinestone  Jewelry,  which  is  very  slow  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  We  feel  that  this  case  should 
be  productive  of  a  big  volume  by  creating  in¬ 
terest  in  the  entire  department  and  should 
carry  good  displays  of  your  best  selling  items. 

All  cases  in  the  Jewelry  department  should  be 
lighted  and  the  front  case  that  is  now  lighted 
has  the  lights  in  the  back,  whereas  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  front.” 

One  need  not  be  an  Einstein  to  see  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantage  a  store  with  such  a  survey  has  in  its  plans 


to  improve  operation,  over  the  store  that  builds  a  Chin¬ 
ese  wall  about  itself.  Enlightened  self-interest  has  long 
ago  taught  that  progressive  store-keeping  must  pursue 
an  open-door  policy  and  obtain  information  through 
giving  information. 

In  addition  to  the  surveys,  monthly  reports  are  for¬ 
warded  each  store,  showing  the  results  of  the  previous 
months  operations,  (merchandising  as  well  as  expense) 
together  with  year  to  date  and  a  comparison  with  the 
month  and  period  to  date  of  last  year.  These  figures 
are  portrayed  in  easily  readable  and  understandable 
form  for  all  stores  of  the  group  and  are  set  up  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  executives  of  any  store  may  see  at  a 
glance  how  their  establishment  rates  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  stores  of  the  group. 

At  this  point  the  executive  may  then  undertake  to 
learn,  through  his  efforts  and  with  the  help  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Research  Director,  why  his  figures  are  out 
of  line  with  any  others.  This  is  where  the  practical 
value  of  the  work  comes  to  the  fore  and  where  the 
research  fees  become  an  investment.  These  operating 
results  are  shown  monthly  by  merchandise  departments, 
those  of  each  store  being  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
same  departments  in  the  other  stores. 

Frequent  Reports  a  Feature 

The  interchange  of  information  may  go  further,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  wishes  of  the  group.  Weekly  reports  of 
best  sellers,  giving  source  obtained,  cost  and  retail,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  most  productive  advertising  of  the  week, 
may  be  submitted  to  members  on  the  exchange  basis. 
The  utilization  of  one  good  idea  from  this  division  of 
the  Service  alone,  may  easily  result  in  sufficient  profit  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  entire  Service  for  m  iny  months. 

Several  new  groups  are  now  being  formed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  The  cost  to  each 
member  will  be  about  $50.00  per  month.  No  compttirg 
stores  will  be  placed  in  any  one  group  and,  before  the 
groups  are  definitely  launched,  each  member  must  ap¬ 
prove  the  entire  membership.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  confine  each  group  to  a  specific  geographical  area, 
to  permit  frequent  interchange  of  visits  of  members  in 
addition  to  the  scheduled  and  more  formal  survey  meet¬ 
ings.  All  information  relative  to  each  group’s  workings 
is  held  in  strict  confidence,  the  records  being  accessible 
only  to  the  Group  Director  and  assistant.  The  Con¬ 
gress  invites  correspondence  from  interested  store 
;  owners  and  executives. 


RESEARCH  GROUP  PLAN 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS.  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  desirous  of  learning  how  the  Research  Group  Plan  may  be  applied  to  our  store,  and 
how  we  may  expect  direct  benefit  by  participation. 


Name  of  Store 


City — State 
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The  Wag  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — ^THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


A  Training  Program 

By  EMmY  Mills  Hopson,  Training  Director,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AS  a  photograph  so  frequently  omits  the  animation 
characteristic  of  the  individual  pictured,  a  depart¬ 
ment  survey  reduced  to  the  black  and  white  of  the 
printed  page  seems  extremely  cold  and  impersonal.  If 
those  characteristics  were  typical  of  a  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  in  “real  life”  it  would  soon  be  dropped  by  the 
wayside,  for  no  department  depends  more  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  friendliness  of  the  store  personnel,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  definite  liking  for  its  staff,  and  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  general  interest  in  every  kind  of  store 
problem. 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  a  Training  Department 
in  a  store  averaging  fifteen  hundred  members  may  offer 
some  encouragement  and  suggestions  to  other  stores 
which  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  quite  as 
far.  By  no  means  do  we  feel  that  we  have  finished  the 
job.  Every  six  months’  plan  and  even  monthly  ones 
contain  a  program  for  extension  of  Training  activities, 
which  we  feel  can  be  made  without  spreading  the  de¬ 
partment  too  thin.  (For  there  is  always  the  budget  to 
check  our  aspirations.) 

No  course  is  repeated  without  some  revision,  en¬ 
trenchment,  expansion  or  maybe  just  refreshing.  We 
must  not  get  stale  and  there  is  a  thirst  for  new  fields  to 
explore.  Be  that  as  it  may  here  is  our  store  program. 

A.  Organization  of  Department 

The  Training  Department  is  responsible  to  the 
Personnel  Director  who  is  a  Vice-President  of  the 
store  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  which 
determines  the  policies  of  the  store  and  approves  the 
merchandising  and  operating  plans. 

'  At  the  present  moment  there  are  five  members  of 
the  Training  Department  and  a  Training  Director. 

One  member  devotes  her  time  to  the  gathering  of 
Fashion  information  for  Buyers  and  Merchandise 
Men,  edits  the  Fashion  Bulletin  for  the  store  and 
contributes  to  the  Fashion  Training  of  the  Training 
Department. 

Two  members  are  Floor  Representatives,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  merchandise 
training  of  new  people,  fashion  training  follow-up 
of  service  shopping  reports  and  rating  scales,  and 
introductory  training  of  certain  groups  such  as 
Floor  Managers  and  Assistant  Buyers. 

The  fourth  member  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
our  system  Training,  with  help  from  the  Floor 


Representatives  at  peak  employment  periods,  includ¬ 
ing  error  follow-up,  cashiers,  delivery  helpers,  and 
elevator  operators. 

The  fifth  member  is  a  part-time  student,  who 
helps  to  collect  and  organize  material  and  does  some 
clerical  work. 

Typical  Plans 

General  plans  for  the  department  are  made  out  in 
topic  form  for  a  six  months  period,  in  December 
and  in  August.  A  brief  monthly  plan  is  made  up 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  outlining  the  specif 
activities  to  be  covered  in  the  ensuing  month.  De¬ 
tailed  plans  for  long  courses  are  made  during  the 
summer  months,  in  December,  or  just  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  course,  if  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  six  months  plan.  Each  Floor  Representative 
makes  her  own  calendar  of  the  coming  week’s  ac¬ 
tivities  and  her  outlines  for  meetings  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

SIX  MONTHS  TRAINING  PROGRAM— 
January  1930 

I.  Introductory  Training 

1.  Merchandise  Men  and  Buyers. 

2.  Assistant  Buyers. 

3.  Floormanagers. 

4.  Salespeople. 

5.  Cashiers. 

6.  Elevator  Operators. 

7.  Delivery  helpers. 

8.  Telephone  complaint  receivers. 

9.  Tracers. 

10.  Tea  Room  waitresses. 

II.  Special  Group  Training 

1.  Buyers — color  meetings — January  1  to  March 
15. 

2.  Assistant  Buyers  —  Display  —  January  1  to 

February  1. 

3.  Floormanagers — monthly  meetings. 

4.  Sponsors— departmental  display. 

5.  Salespeople. 

Apparel  Group 

a.  Ensemble  meetings  weekly. 

b.  Departmental  meetings  —  jewelry,  hose, 
gloves,  leather  goods. 
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WINTER  ]^ERCHANDISE  WILL  BE  TESTED 
BY  THE  .BUYING  OFFICES  AND  STORES 
LISTED  _  BELOW — and  by  many  other  test- 

minded  customers  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

BY  THE  FOLLOWING  BUYING  OFFICES: 

'  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fisher 

American  Retailers,  Inc. 

,  Merchandise  &  Research  Bureau 

Cavendish  Trading  Company 

National  Department  Stores 

Frederick  Atkins 

Syndicate  Trading  Company 

Gimbel  Bros.  Central  Buying 

Hale  Bros. 

Weil  &  Hartmann 

AND  THESE  MEMBER  RETAIL  STORES: 

Arnold  Constable  &  Company 

,  Fred.  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company 

Lord  &  Taylor 

Best  &  Company  .  r 

Mandel  Brothers 

.Bonwit  Teller  &  Company 

May  Department  Stores 

Bullock’s 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

-  ...  Central  States  Department  Stores 

The  Namm  Store 

Filene’s 

National  Hosiery  Stores 

Gimbel  Brothers 

;  '  O’Neil  &  Company 

Gladding’s,  Inc, 

D.  M.  Read  &  Company 

W.  T.  Grant  &  Company 

Rike  Kumler  Company 

Hahn  Depiartment  Stores,  Inc. 

Shephard  Stores 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc. 

■  Stern  Brothers 

Hutzler  Brothers 

Strouss-Hirshberg  Company 

Jelleff’s 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Company 

Jordan  Marsh  &  Company 

Walker’s,  Inc. 

Kaufmann’s 

•  John  Wanamaker 

Laubach’s 

-  Woodward  &  Lothrop 

“Style  may  sell  it — ^but  it  takes  quality 

Bsi- 

to  keep  it  sold.” 

Amos  Parrish  Magazine 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Home  furnishings  Group 

a.  Ensemble  meetings, 

b.  Departmental  meetings  —  Silks  —  spring 
materials  and  styles,  ages  of  women — China 
and  Linen  —  table  settings  —  Cretonnes  — 
spring  and  summer  materials — Lamps  and 
art  embroidery. 

6.  Elevator  Operators — voice  meetings. 

7.  Contingents — films  and  merchandise  meetings. 

8.  Mail  Order  clerks  —  films  and  merchandise 
meetings. 

9.  Tea  Room  waitresses. 

III.  Follow-up  Training 

1.  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Men. 
a.  Test  on  Buyer’s  Manual. 

/  b.  Test  on  Fashion  information. 

2.  Assistant  Buyers. 

a.  Orientation  problems. 

3.  Salespeople. 

a.  Merchandise  Questionnaire  Quiz. 

b.  Shopping  Report  Interviews. 

c.  Rating  Scale  Interviews. 

d.  Error  Interviews. 

IV.  Special  Projects 

Revise  Floormanager’s  System  Books. 

Revise  Delivery  Training  Manual. 

Issue  and  analyze  Rating  Scales. 

Outline  Training  Program  for  Tea  Room 
Waitresses. 

Outline  Training  Program  for  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
justments. 

Plan  "Brooklyn  Day”  training. 

Make  Job  Analysis  of  the  Merchandise  Divi¬ 
sion. 

MONTHLY  PLAN— January  1930 

I.  Review  of  Buyer’s  Manual  —  Saturdays  10 

A.  M. 

II.  Color  Meetings  for  Buvers — Mondays  at  4 

P.  M. 

III.  Departmental  Display  —  Assistant  Buyers  — 

Thursday  4  P.  M. 

IV.  Fashion  Meetings. 

Apparel — Wednesdays — 9  to  9:30  A.  M. 
Homefumishings — Saturdays  9  to  9 :30  A.  M. 

V.  Floor  Managers’  Meeting  —  Fridays  8:30 
A.  M. 

VI.  Elevator  Operators — Voice. 

VII.  Contingents — films — Mondays  9  to  9 :30  A.  M. 
and  10:30  to  11  A.  M. 

•  VIII.  Departmental  Meetings. 

Millinery — Saturdays  9  A.  M. 

Jewelry — 

Silks — Tuesday  and  Thursdays  9  A.  M. 
IX.  Issue  Rating  Scales. 

~  X.  Revise  Delivery  Program. 

XI.  Help  on  Inventory, 

C.  Centralized  and  DecentraliTied  Training 

•  Circumstances  rather  than  a  hard  and  fast  rule 

•  deteiroine  whether  or  not  a  Training  program  is 


handled  as  a  centralized  unit.  In  general  our  point 
of  view  has  been  to  extend  our  Training  progfram 
as  far  as  possible,  depending  on  the  cooperation  of 
Department  Heads  to  aid  us.  Generally  we  find 
them  very  willing  to  assume  some  responsibility  for 
the  Training  program  of  their  department  and  where 
a  combined  plan  can  be  worked  out  it  releases  the 
Training  staff  for  other  activities. 

As  far  as  the  differentiation  between  centralized 
Training  and  Decentralized  is  concerned,  with  us 
Centralized  Training  refers  to  programs  for  which 
the  staff  does  the  entire  job  in  our  own  classrooms. 
Decentralized  Training  means  Training  done  out¬ 
side  of  the  Training  Department,  with  supervi.sion 
and  follow-up  by  our  staff.  A  great  deal  of  our 
Training  is  a  combination  of  the  two  methods,  as 
the  list  indicates. 

Centralized  Training 

I.  All  system  and  introductory  Training. 

II.  Textiles. 

III.  Color. 

IV.  Display. 

V.  Executive  Training. 

VI.  Contingent  Training. 

VII.  Rating  Scales. 

VIII.  Service  Shopping  Reports. 

IX.  Job  analyses. 

X.  Special  surveys. 

Decentralised  Training 

I.  Salesmanship. 

II.  Merchandise  Training. 

III.  Error  follow-up. 

IV.  Fashion  Training. 

V.  Wrappers. 

Combined  Centralized  and  Decentralized  Training 

I.  Floormanagers. 

II.  Cashiers. 

III.  Delivery  helpers. 

IV.  Elevator  Operators, 

V.  Tracers. 

VI.  Telephone  Order  girls. 

VII.  Telephone  Complaint  receivers. 

VIII.  Tea  Room  waitresses. 

SAMPLE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
A.  Display — Centralized  Training 
Time — 4  P.  M.  Thursdays 
Group — Assistant  Buyers. 

Conducted  by  Training  Director. 

Outline — Lesson  I.  Stance 

Purpose  of  display. 

Meaning  of  balance. 

Formal  balance. 

Informal  balance. 

Color  balance. 

II.  Proportion 

Review  of  balance. 

Meaning  of  proportion. 
Achieving  good  proportion. 
Judging  proportions, 

III.  Rhythm 
Definition, 

Continued  on  page  574 
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Trends  in  Hosiery  Prices 


The  following  information  was  collected  in  response 
to  a  question  concerning  the  hosiery  situation. 

Inquiry: 

“During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  studying 
the  hosiery  situation  very  carefully  and  are  at  a  loss_  to 
understand  some  of  the  trends  which  seem  to  be  taking 
active  form.  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  in  the  hopes 
that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
be  able  to  gather  some  information  on  this  subject 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  during  the  present  change. 
There  has  been  considerable  talk  regarding  lower  price 
levels  in  all  lines  of  merchandise,  but  what  we  should 
like  to  have  in  particular  would  be  an  analysis  of  these 
trends  applied  to  women’s  hosiery. 

We  carry  a  nationally  advertised  brand  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  this  factor  that  our  price  level  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  stores  carrying  a  miscellaneous  as¬ 
sortment  of  merchandise. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  others  seem  to  be 
selling  merchandise  at  lower  price  levels,  our  sales  re¬ 
main  proportionately  about  the  same,  and  this  point  we 
are  unable  to  explain  unless  it  is  due  to  the  reasons 
enumerated  above. 

Any  information  which  you  can  give  us  along  this 
subject  we  would  appreciate  very  highly.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  it  would  be  an  opportune  time  for  some  study 
to  be  started  and  the  information  passed  around  to  those 
participating.” 

Answers: 

STORE  I.-^CLEVELAND 

“An  analysis  of  the  hosiery  business  shows  that 
prices  of  all  hosiery  that  we  carry,  whether  branded  or 
unbranded,  have  been  reduced  by  manufacturers.  One 
well  known  manufacturer  of  a  branded  line  reduced 
prices  so  that  hose  retailing  at  $1.95  last  year  now  re¬ 
tails  at  $1.65.  Similar  reductions  apply  to  other  price 
levels. 

To  maintain  or  increase  last  year’s  volume,  we  have 
cut  out  higher  prices,  have  put  in  lower  price  lines, 
and  have  aggressively  promoted  lower  prices.  This  year 
we  are  selling  many  more  units  than  last  year.  Promo¬ 
tions  of  higher  priced  hosiery  at  the  same  prices  as 
last  year  have  been  very  successful. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  retailers  or  manufacturers 
who  continue  to  promote  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year 
will  face  a  decrease  in  sales.” 

STORE  II.— PITTSBURGH 

“It  is  a  very  unusual  situation  if  this  man  is  able  to 
sell  as  many  units  at  each  of  the  higher  price  lines  as  he 
d  d  formerly.  It  is  universal  experience  among  hosiery 
departments  this  year  that  because  of  lower  price  levels 
a  much  larger  number  of  units  is  being  sold  in  the  low 
price  ranges.  If  this  man  is  not  experiencing  this  con¬ 
dition,  it  means  that  his  stocks  of  merchandise  are  not 
prepared  to  do  the  business  he  should  do  in  the  lower 
price  ranges.” 

STORE  III.— NEW  YORK 

“We  feel  our  store  has  some  individual  problems  that 
confront  few  others.  Surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  are 
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a  group  of  sharp  shooting  specialty  shops  selling  imper¬ 
fect  hosiery,  in  most  cases,  but  not  giving  that  impres¬ 
sion  to  the  general  public.  While  our  policy  has  beW 
one  demanding  only  guaranteed  first  qudity  hosiery,  we 
have  had  to  follow  the  trend  of  competitive  sales  to  a 
degree.  With  the  general  price  reductions  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  hosiery  market,  our  prices  have  been  lowered  one 
notch  on  identical  quality;  viz;  $1.95  hosiery  now  sell¬ 
ing  in  volume  at  $1.65.  Needless  to  say,  the  value  given 
in  both  of  the  price  lines  is  much  greater  than  was  pre¬ 
viously  the  case.” 

STORE  IV.— BUFFALO 

“As  we  see  the  hosiery  situation,  it  is  about  this: 
The  price  level  of  hosiery  has  undoubtedly  gone  down 
steadily  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  average 
sale  in  this  department  has  declined  in  almost  every 
store  I  know  about.  For  instance,  in  August  of  this 
year  our  average  sale  was  $2.00  instead  of  $2.30  as 
compared  with  August,  1929.  It  must  be  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  average  price  of  the  hose  sold  is 
not  $2.00  for,  as  you  know,  the  average  sale  is  found  by 
dividing  the  total  volume  of  sales  by  the  total  number 
of  transactions,  and  if  there  were  two  or  three  pairs 
sold  in  a  single  transaction,  that  would,  of  course,  raise 
the  level  of  the  average  sale.  Assuming  that  as  good 
a  selling  job  is  done  this  year  as  last  year,  it  would 
mean  that  the  average  price  of  hosiery  sold  has  gone 
down  considerably.  In  other  words,  about  two  years 
ago,  the  best  selling  price  line  in  our  department  I  re¬ 
member,  was  $1.95.  This  has  gone  down  until  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  best  selling  price  line  in  a  store  of  this  type  is 
about  $1.65. 

At  the  same  time,  where  the  lowest  price  level  sold  in 
a  store  of  this  type  was  formerly  $1.50,  it  is  down  now 
to  $1.10,  and  even  on  occasions  to  $1.00.  The  chain 
stores  and  small  specialty  stores,  selling  $1.00  hosiery, 
have  the  hosiery  trade  by  the  ears.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  stand  up  under  the  pressure  of 
the  $1.00  sales  run  by  competing  stores.  You  can  readi¬ 
ly  see  that  it  takes  a  lot  more  hose  at  $1.00  to  make 
a  given  volume  than  it  does  when  the  price  is  $1.95  or 
even  $1.65. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  for  maintaining  the  price  level 
that  would  enable  us  to  keep  our  sales  volume  is  the 
fact  that  dull  hosiery  came  in  this  year,  both  in  crepe 
and  grenadine,  which  has  enabled  some  stores  to  main¬ 
tain  or  even  raise  their  price  level  somewhat.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  particular  factor,  however,  the  hosiery 
industry  would  be  in  a  still  worse  shape.  Of  course, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  sharp-shooting  on  this  dull 
hosiery  since  it  came  in,  which  has  had  a  tendency  to 
drive  the  price  downward  on  all  except  the*  genuine 
crepe  hose  which  still  is  being  sold  rather  universally 
at  $1.95.  It  is  the  general  feeling,  I  believe,  in  the 
hosiery  trade,  that  the  grenadine  twisted  hosiery  which 
is  now  selling  mostly  at  $1.65  will  be  the  chief  factor 
in  the  dull  hosiery  trade  for  the  better  stores.  Of 
course,  the  chemically  treated  hosiery  has  been  foot- 
balled  so  much  that  it  is  now  down  in  the  dollar  class. 

Frankly  I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  about  hos¬ 
iery  trade  for  some  time.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  maintain 
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An  Announcement  to  Members  Concerning 

Laboratory  Research  on  Rayon  Merchandise 


1  am  glad  to  announce  a  program  of  rayon  mer¬ 
chandise  research  planned  by  the  Rayon  Institute  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 
The  plan  provides  for  varied  lines  of  research  effort 
which  is  divided  into  three  activities,  as  follows: 

1.  Analysis  of  Rayon  Merchandise  Returned 
By  Customers :  The  laboratory  wiU  anal¬ 
yze  rayon  merchandise  of  all  kinds  re¬ 
turned  to  the  store  by  customers  because 
of  defects  traceable  to  the  merchandise 
itself.  All  the  retailer  is  asked  to  do  is  to 
send  any  defective  article  made  of  rayon 
fiber  to  the  Bureau,  where  an  analysis  of 
the  merchandise  will  be  made  and  a  re¬ 
port  giving  details  of  the  defect,  if  any, 
sent  promptly  to  the  store.  A  copy  of  the 
report  will  be  filed  with  the  Rayon  In¬ 
stitute  so  that  a  study  may  be  made  to 

'  determine  whether  the  specifications  of 
the  goods  can  be  changed  to  overcome 
the  problem  causing  the  complaint.  This 
service  is  free  to  member  stores. 

2.  Size  and  Measurement  Specifications  for 
Rayon  Merchandise:  Under  auspices  of 
the  Rayon  Institute,  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  will  endeavor  to  collect 
existing  figures  in  the  industry  on  sizes 
and  measurement  standards  relating  to 
rayon  merchandise,  and  through  compari¬ 
son  and  checking  of  such  information 
submitted  by  both  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  provide  member  stores  with  charts 
of  correct  sizes  and  measurements  for 
rayon  goods  sold  at  retail.  This  activity 
is  open  to  every  member  store  organiza¬ 
tion  interested  in  specifications  of  sizes 
for  rayon  merchandise  suited  to  standard¬ 
ization.  Size  charts  will  be  published  in 
The  Bulletin  and  it  is  hoped  that  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities  may  be  distributed  to 
member  stores  upon  request — without 
charge. 

3.  Rayon  Merchandise  Specifications  For 
Store  Buyers :  Through  this  program 
members  of  the  Association  are  urged  to 
use  the  laboratory  in  the  preparation  of 
specifications  of  rayon  merchandise.  This 


service  is  being  initiated  on  a  free  basis 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
matter  of  specifications  involves  more 
than  merely  testing  samples,  from  present 
lines  in  a  store.  It  is  recommended  that 
members  write  the  Bureau  regarding  ap¬ 
pointments  in  New  York  to  discuss  speci¬ 
fications  for  rayon  merchandise. 

Rayon  as  a  fiber  is  manufactured  into  textile  yams 
for  the  production  of  rayon  merchandise.  Because 
rayon  is  a  man-made  fiber,  it  can  be  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  varying  specifications  of  quality  desired 
by  the  consumer  and  retailer.  Therefore,  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  study  of  rayon  merchandise  is  not  in¬ 
tended  solely  to  improve  rayon  goods  and  furnish 
the  retail  craft  with  technical  information  unavail¬ 
able  before,  but  to  enable  the  retail  merchant  to  set 
up  his  own  standards  of  quality  in  rayon  merchan¬ 
dise  in  accordance  with  consumer  demand  and  there¬ 
by  help  solve  the  problem  of  many,  “what  to  buy  in 
rayon  merchandise’’. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  an  organized  industry 
has  made  its  merchandise  research  program  an  activ¬ 
ity  jointly  with  the  retailer  of  its  products.  It  is 
unique  in  the  particular  that  every  member  of  the 
Association  is  offered  an  analytical  service  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  of  rayon  merchandise  without  cost  for  such 
service. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  research  work  on  rayon 
merchandise  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  and  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer  who  serve  the  consumer, 
will  be  paid  by  the  Rayon  Institute — the  trade  organi¬ 
zation  of  rayon  yarn  manufacturers.  Acknowledgment 
is  hereby  made  to  the  rayon  firms  supporting  the 
work,  because  the  plan  promises  to  offer  a  distinctly 
new  field  of  cooperative  effort  between  the  producers 
of  merchandise  and  the  retailers  who  buy  it  for  con¬ 
sumer  distribution. 


Managing  Director 

Inquiries  from  members  regarding  this  activity  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Exemption  Granted  American  Citizens  Retnrning 

From  Abroad 


Indiscriminate  importations  of  foreign  goods,  duty 
free,  has  been  further  restricted  by  a  Trade  Decision 
covering  Paragraph  1798  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Of  ])articular  interest  in  this  Decision  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  the  $100  exemp¬ 
tion  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  last  exemp¬ 
tion  claimed,  even  though  merchandise  admitted  under 
the  exemption  arrived  at  a  subsequent  date. 

The  total  exemptions  may  not  be  distributed  among 
several  trips  within  a  30  day  period.  Thus  if  one  brings 
in  only  $9.00  worth  of  merchandise  when  reentering  the 
country,  the  additional  $91.00  of  exemption  cannot  be 
claimed,  at  that  port  of  entry  or  any  other,  within  the 
ensuing  thirty  days. 

Also  the  regulations  provide  that  no  exemption  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  case,  unless  the  merchandise  claimed 
to  be  exempt  was  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  incident  of  the  trip. 

Thus,  if  a  resident  of  Detroit  went  to  Canada  and 
brought  back  the  limit  allowed  duty  free,  a  second  ex¬ 
emption  thirty  days  later  would  be  permitted  but  a  third 
request  for  exemption,  at  the  end  of  thirty  or  even  sixty 
days,  would  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
payment  of  duty.  The  purchases  would  be  considered  as 
the  purpose  of  the  trip  rather  than  as  an  incident  there¬ 
of. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  of  The  Bulletin  the  full 
text  of  Trade  Decision  44215  concerning  Baggage  Reg¬ 
ulations  is  reproduced  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs : 

Treasury  Deparhnent, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Others  Concerned: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1798  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1930,  articles  388,  389,  393,  and  395  of  the 
Customs  Regulations  of  1923  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

ART.  388.  Returning  residents. — Residents  of  the 
United  States  returning  from  abroad  may  bring  in  free 
of  duty — 

(a)  All  wearing  apparel,  personal  and  household 
effects,  and  articles  for  personal  use  taken  abroad  by 
them,  if  not  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condi¬ 
tion  while  abroad.  If  such  effects  or  articles  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  while  abroad  by 
reason  of  repairs  or  cleaning  further  than  that  nec¬ 
essarily  incident  to  wear  and  use  while  abroad,  the  cost 
or  value  of  such  repairs  or  cleaning  is  subject  to  duty, 
and  must  be  declared.  Such  cost  or  value  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  included  within  the  $100  exemption. 

(Ij)  Articles  up  to  but  not  exceeding  $100  in  value 
acquired  abroad  for  personal  or  household  use,  or  as 
souvenirs  or  curios,  if  not  intended  for  sale  or  purchased 
on  commission  for  other  persons. 

No  person  shall  be  allowed  such  exemption  within  a 
period  of  30  days  from  the  last  exemption  claimed. 
The  date  of  last  exemption  claimed  shall  be  the  date  of 
the  passenger’s  last  arrival  in  connection  with  which 
exemption  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  merchan¬ 
dise  admitted  under  the  exemption  arrived  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  date. 
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If  no  exemption  has  been  granted  at  the  border  port 
or  sea  port  or  by  a  customs  officer  in  foreign  territory, 
or  if  exemption  was  allowed  for  articles  valued  at  less 
than  $100,  the  exemption  or  the  remainder  of  the 
amount  allowable  may  be  applied  to  articles  acquired 
abroad  during  the  same  trip  but  not  accompanying  the 
passenger  on  his  return.  Such  exemption  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  if  declaration  of  all  articles  acquired  abroad 
is  made  to  the  United  States  customs  officer  at  the  time 
the  returning  resident  enters  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  United  States  customs  officer  in  a  foreign  country, 
just  before  such  return  to  the  United  States.  Customs 
officers  should  be  careful  to  bring  this  requirement  to 
the  attention  of  returning  residents,  and  should  see  that 
the  declarations  show  the  articles  which  accompany 
the  passengers  and  those  which  are  intended  for  subse¬ 
quent  delivery  or  shipment  in  bond  to  another  port. 

In  such  cases  the  declaration  shall  be  made  in  dupli¬ 
cate  and  a  copy  certified  by  the  customs  officer  and 
showing  the  amount  of  exemption  allowed  by  him  on 
articles  accompanying  the  passenger,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  declarant  for  presentation  to  the  collector  of  cus¬ 
toms  at  the  port  of  clearance  of  the  articles  subsequent¬ 
ly  imported  or  forwarded  in  bond,  and  may  be  accepted 
by  such  collector  as  evidence  of  eligibility  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion,  and  as  determining  the  amount  of  exemption  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  certifying  officer.  The  collector  may  in 
his  discretion  verify  such  declaration  by  communicating 
with  the  issuing  port  or  station.  The  collector  will  re¬ 
tain  such  declaration  in  his  files  and  if  subsequent  claim 
is  made  under  the  same  declaration  he  will,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  furnish  the  collector  interested  such  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  settle  the  claim.  Collectors  at 
border  ports  or  sea  ports  should  limit  reports  of  ex¬ 
emption  to  merchandise  actually  before  them  for  ex¬ 
amination,  and  exemptions  for  articles  cleared  at  any 
port  other  than  the  port  of  first  arrival  of  the  passenger 
should  be  allowed  at  the  port  of  clearance. 

A  passenger  who  has  received  a  total  exemption  for 
the  trip  of  less  than  $100  is  not  entitled  to  apply  the 
remainder  of  that  amount  to  articles  acquired  abroad  on 
a  subsequent  trip,  whether  or  not  returning  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  preceding  arrival.  No  ex¬ 
emption  shall  be  allowed  in  any  case  unless  the  mer¬ 
chandise  claimed  to  be  exempt  was  purchased  or  other¬ 
wise  acquired  merely  as  an  incident  of  the  trip. 

Members  of  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  exemption  under  paragraph  1798  only  when  leav¬ 
ing  the  vessel  without  intention  of  reshipping. 

Individuals  returning  from  abroad,  whether  or  not 
residents  of  the  United  States,  may  bring  in  free  of 
duty  professional  books,  implements,  instruments  and 
tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment,  taken  by  them 
out  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries. 

ART.  389.  Exemption  for  each  member  of  family. 
— Each  member  of  a  family  is  entitled  to  the  exemption 
of  $100  for  articles  purcliased  abroad  of  the  character 
described  in  paragraph  1798  of  the  tariff  act  of  1930, 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  that  paragraph. 
When  a  husband  and  wife,  or  p>arents  and  minor  or  de¬ 
pendent  children  are  traveling  together  the  articles  in¬ 
cluded  within  such  exemption  may  be  grouped  and  al¬ 
lowance  made  without  regard  to  which  member  is  the 
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A  $50,000  INCREASE 
™  VOLUME 


WOULD  HAVE  MEANT 
LESS  TO  THIS  STORE 
THAN  THE 
INSTALLATION  OF 
NATIONAL  CASH 
REGISTERS 


A  survey  of  opportunities  for  savings  in  a 
moderate-sized  mid-western  department 
store  showed  that  the  direct  savings  of 
National  Cash  Registers  would  be  $3,046 
a  year.  At  six  per  cent  net  profit  this 
would  more  than  equal  the  profit  on  a 
sales  voltune  of  $50,000. 

This  saving  was  made  up  of  reductions  in 
cashiering  expense,  salesbooks,  auditing 
and  expense  of  previous  system. 

Since  actual  experience  has  proved  that 
the  direct  savings  of  National  Cash  Regis¬ 


ters  are  always  more  than  equaled  by  the 
indirect,  the  possible  savings  here  were 
equivalent  to  the  profit  of  $100,000  or 
more  volume. 

Results  like  these  make  the  installation  of 
National  Cash  Registers  a  sound  business 
proposition  at  any  time  and  under  any 
conditions.  We  should  be  glad  to  go  over 
your  individual  problems  with  you  and 
point  out  just  what  effect  National  Cash 
Registers  can  have  on  your  profits.  That 
effect  will  never  mean  more  than  during 
the  approaching  Holidays. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World’s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Expanding  a  Toy  Department 
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Manufacturers  who  will  install  demonstration  dis¬ 
plays  are  sent  diagrams  of  the  space  available  for  their 
use  and  they  are  asked  to  submit  designs  or  photographs 
of  their  displays  in  advance  for  approval.  The  de¬ 
monstrators  sent  with  these  promotional  displays  have 
in  the  past  been  under  the  heads  of  stock,  but  this  year 
will  be  directly  under  the  assistant  buyer. 

MERCHANDISING 

The  merchandise  in  the  department  is  divided  into  14 
major  classifications  and  64  sub-classifications.  A  price 
line  is  established  for  each  item,  some  of  them  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  a  high,  medium  and  low  priced  article,  while 
dolls  and  a  few  other  important  classifications  show  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

Buying  begins  with  the  February  toy  fair.  In  the 
past,  15  per  cent  and  this  year  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget  is  kept  for  December  reorders.  The  “open  to 
buy”  is  subdivided  into  the  major  classifications  and 
then  into  the  sub-classifications.  Each  purchase  is  en¬ 
tered  in  the  control  book  with  the  quantity  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price.  A  limit  for  the  amount  to  be  delivered  each 
month  is  entered  in  this  books  and  if  a  purchase  exceeds 
this  limit,  the  buyer  is  notified  and  can  use  his  judgment 
about  postponing  or  cancelling  the  order. 

The  heaviest  stocks  are  in  dolls,  animals,  wheeled 
goods  and  games.  A  reserve  fund  is  kept  for  any 
special  purchases  that  may  justify  spending  more  than 
the  normal  budget  allotment  in  these  or  other  classi¬ 
fications. 

Directly  before  Christmas  any  drastic  reductions 
necessary  to  close  out  the  stock  are  taken  on  perishable 
merchandise.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  com¬ 
plete  price  lines  are  not  maintained  in  all  items.  For 
example,  a  large  velocepede  may  be  of  one  make,  the 
medium  size  of  another,  and  the  smallest  size  of  a 
cheaper  type,  each  serving  as  a  sample  of  one  grade  of 
merchandise.  The  3  sizes  can  thus  be  shown  a  customer 
interested  in  each  grade,  without  maintaining  a  large 
stock. 

TOY  SUGGESTIONS  DIVIDED  INTO 
AGE-GROUPS 

These  groups  may  be  sub-divided  according  to  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

INFANTS.  Light,  bright  articles  that  are  easy  to 
handle  and  impossible  to  swallow. 

Celluloid 


Dolls 
Rattles 
Floating  toys 
Balls 

Rubber  and  Rag 
Dolls 
Balls 

IVood 
Beads 
Blocks 
Tinker  Toys 
Roly  Polys 
.Animals 

Cloth  and  Plush 
Dolls 
Animals 


Elasily  cleaned  or  washed. 
Bright,  attractive,  safe 
colors.  Light  weight. 


Soft,  elastic,  durable.  Elas- 
ily  cleaned. 


Gay  and  strong.  Easily 
cleaned.  Develops  muscles 
of  hands  and  arms.  Trains 
color  sense. 


Soft,  unbreakable 
Warm,  cuddly. 


Miscellaneous  Suggestions 
Play  Yards  Nursery  Screens 

Nursery  Toy  Boxes  Kiddie  Kars 

Bath  Tub  Toys  Carriage  Clips 

Shoo  Flies  Carriage  Toys 

PRE-SCHOOL  CHILD 
2  to  6  years 

IVood 
Blocks 
Mosaics 
Tinker  Toys 
Pull  Toys 
Beads 

Circus  Toys 
Wooden  Soldiers 
Noah’s  Arks 
Tenpins 

Counting  Frames 
Construction  Toys 

Paper  and  Linen 
Picture  Books 
Juvenile  Books 
Drawing  Books 
Stencil  Sets 
Paper  Dolls 
Cut  Outs 

Cloth,  Plush  etc. 

Animals 
Dolls 

Mechanical  and  Iron  Toys 
Trains 
Boats 

Friction  Toys 
Trucks 
Wind  Ups 

Dolls  and  Accessories 
Dressed 
Undressed 
Clothing 
Houses 
Furniture 

Trunks  and  hat  boxes 
Carriages,  cribs,  etc. 

Dishes 


Brightly  colored.  Strong, 
durable.  Require  greater 
adroitness  in  manipulation. 
Develop  bady  and  limb 
muscles.  Stimulates  imag¬ 
ination.  Increase  initiative 
Not  too  heavy. 


Pictures  and  simple  stories 
increase  the  child’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  everyday  life. 
Trains  the  eye  and  hand 
muscles. 


Amusing  replicas  of  every 
day  sights. 


Increases  strength.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  Replica 
of  adult  life.  Curiosity  in 
the  mechanical. 


'I'each  orderliness.  Stim¬ 
ulate  imagination.  Playing 
house  fosters  a  family  in- 
•stinct. 


Miscellaneous  Suggestions 


Animals  with  Wagnns 
Banks 

Embroidery  Sets 

Children’s  Furniture 

Seesaws 

Kiddie  Kars 

Scooters 

.■Automobiles 

Marbles 

Guns 

Miniature  Farms  and 
Stores 

Wind  Up  Trains 

Continued 


.Arkitoys 
Sewing  Sets 
Knitting  Sets 
Slides 
Play  Yards 
Shoo  Flies 
Velocipedes 
Hobby  Horses 
.Swords 
Paint  Sets 
Telephones 
Electric  Trains 

on  page  582 
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Here  are  a  few  of  the  jobs  you  can  give  this  remarkable  machine:  Adding 
sales  and  merchandise  return  tickets  (cash,  charge  and  C.  O.  D.;  for  in¬ 
dividual  clerks,  for  department  total  sales  and  for  grand  total  of  sales) ;  taking 
trial  balances  of  accounts  receivable,  accounts  payable  and  general  ledger; 
listing  balances  and  posting  media  for  proof  of  posting  figures;  adding  pur¬ 
chase  invoices;  adding  departmental  journals,  cash  purchase  sales  and  general 
journals — and  many  others. 


Hundreds  of  concerns  take  full  advantage  of  the  portability,  the  compactness 
and  the  low  price  of  the  Burroughs  Electric  Portable.  They  put  one  of  these 
handy,  economical  machines  on  the  desk  of  each  employee  engaged  in  figur»> 
work,  bookkeeping  or  accounting.  An  increase  in  production  and  a  lowering 
of  figuring  and  accounting  costs  are  immediately  noted. 


For  a  demonstration,  call  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 


569 


COMPACT  BECAUSE  THE  MOTOR  IS  BUILT  INTO  THE 
MECHANISM  WITHOUT  ENLARGEMENT  OF  CASE. 
FAST  BECAUSE  ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED.  STURDY 
BECAUSE  OF  STANDARD  BURROUGHS  CONSTRUCTION. 


Addinf-Subtractinf  Machine  illuatratad,  $17S  dalivarad  U«S.  A.;  $205  in 
Canada.  Other  electrics  as  low  as  $130;  hand  operated  models  as  low  as  $80. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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A  Good  Control  System 

Continued  from  page  558 


The  cost  of  keeping  information  on  the  hundreds  of 
duplicate  items  and  non-moving  items  will  double^  the 
cost  of  any  control  system.  The  way  to  avoid  this  is 
to  use  all  the  merchandise  knowledge  available  in  setting 
up  a  balanced  stock.  “The  first  step  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  staple  assortments  is  to  compile  a  definite 
stock  list  of  prices,  colors,  kinds  and  sizes  of  each 
staple  item  to  l)e  carried  in  stock.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  assortments  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  the  buyer, 
assistant  buyer,  head  of  stock  or  saleswrson.  What  is 
to  be  carried  in  stock  therefore  is  indefinite  and  cannot 
be  passed  on  to  others,  if  replacements  of  personnel 
are  made.  A  stock  list  requires  time  and  thought,  and 
clerical  work,  both  to  make  up  and  to  keep  up-to-date, 
but  once  the  list  is  complete,  it  frees  the  buyer  from 
a  mass  of  detail.  Its  greatest  value  from  the  viewpoint 
of  department  management,  however,  is  that  it  permits 
detailing  responsibility  for  maintaining  assortments. 
Each  head  of  stock  is  given  a  definite  task,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  supervision  is  required  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
Since  the  list,  moreover,  provides  each  subordinate  with 
a  clearly  defined  duty,  each  is  better  enabled  to  follow 
up  his  own  stock  to  see  that  it  is  kept  complete.”  After 
your  stock  list  is  complete,  a  good  control  system  should 
keep  each  item  of  the  stock  balanced  to  the  rate  of  sale. 

Do  not  expect  your  control  system  to  show  rate  of 
sale  on  items  that  are  not  in  your  stock.  That  is  the 
job  of  a  good  want  slip  system.  As  the  want  slip 
system  shows  a  demand  for  an  item  that  warrants  your 
stocking  it,  a  minimum  quantity  properly  displayed  will 
quickly  show  under  a  good  control  system  whether  the 
item  should  Ije  regularly  stocked  or  not  and  in  what 
quantity  it  should  ^  stocked. 

Control  Systems  Give  “Out”  Danger  Signals 

For  a  store  to  be  continually  out  of  wanted  items  is 
absolutely  unnecessary.  Millions  are  spent  every  year 
to  get  the  customer  into  the  store.  Yet  for  the  lack  of 
a  few  dollars  more  for  a  good,  action-compelling  control 
system,  the  sale  is  needlessly  lost.  A  good  reorder  con¬ 
trol  system  would  have  enabled  the  buyer  to  place  a 
reorder  even  before  the  stock  of  the  item  was  danger¬ 
ously  low.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  such  a  sys¬ 
tem — it  is  the  mere  application  of  facts  and  common 
sense  to  a  problem  that  in  the  past  has  been  largely 
guesswork. 

It  should  never  be  necessary  for  a  store  to  depend  on 
a  want  slip  to  call  the  buyer’s  attention  to  an  “out”  in 
regular  stock.  Any  store  that  depends  on  the  want  slip 
system  of  calling  attention  to  “out”  items  is  decidedly 
at  a  loss,  compared  with  a  store  that  uses  a  good  control 
system  to  warn  them  when  their  stock  is  low. 

Sales  are  not  the  same  week  after  week  on  any  staple 
item.  As  seasons  come  and  go,  style  and  fads  affecting 
this  item  become  increasingly  important  and  the  sales 
on  each  size  of  each  color  of  an  item  will  vary.  A  good 
control  should  show  this  and  provisions  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  stock  balanced  to  the  varying  rate  of  sale. 
Experience  has  proven  it  is  best  to  stock  merchandise 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  rate  of  sale  rather  than  the 
anticipated  rate  of  sale.  Purchasing  in  quantity,  to  se¬ 


cure  a  price,  sacrifices  turnover  and  profit — ^the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  control  system  is  set  up.  Stores 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  small  stocks  turned 
rapidly  are  more  profitable  than  quantity  purchases, 
even  at  a  price,  turned  but  once  a  year. 

Good  Merchandise  Arrangement  Is  Important 

Merchandise  should  be  logically  arranged,  whether 
under  the  control  system  or  not.  If  the  control  is  kept 
on  merchandise  in  the  reserve  stockroom,  the  stock  of 
each  item  in  reserve  should  be  kept  together  and  in  one 
definite  place.  The  practice  of  stocking  merchandise 
wherever  there  is  room  leads  to  an  out-of-stock  or  more 
frequently  to  duplicate  stocks.  The  latter  is  especially 
serious  on  a  falling  market  or  with  slow-selling  or  style 
merchandise. 

A  system  should  be  set  up  to  check  forward  stock 
to  see  that  each  item  in  reserve  is  represented  on  the 
forward  floor.  Each  item,  whether  in  forward  or  re¬ 
serve,  should  have  a  stack,  bin  or  drawer  of  its  own. 

If  it  is  neccesary  to  pile  one  size  or  color  on  top  of  an¬ 
other,  visible  dividers  should  be  placed  between  each 
group.  Bottles  in  rows  should  be  so  arranged  that  each 
size  should  have  a  row  of  its  own,  or  each  size  be 
readily  visible.  Other  rules  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
arranging  stock  are:  When  an  item  is  a  rapid  seller, 
requiring  a  large  quantity  of  stock,  the  forward  stock 
should  not  be  crowded  but  only  enough  should  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  for  the  “biggest”  day’s  selling  and  the 
balance  should  be  kept  in  reserve.  Slow-selling  items 
should  be  stocked  only  in  forward  stock  where  turnover 
may  be  increased.  Every  item  must  be  clearly  visible 
and  not  mixed  with,  covered,  or  concealed  by  any  other 
item. 

The  individual  store  will  find  many  time  savers  by 
proper  consideration  of  stock  arrangement.  Proper 
stockkeeping  is  half  of  a  control  system.  The  other 
half  is  not  in  keeping  records — that  is  a  routine  matter 
— ^but  is  in  the  use  of  the  records.  Properly  arranged 
stock  will  enable  the  clerks  to  find  merchandise  more 
easily,  to  check  receipts  and  sales,  to  notice  failure  o^ 
the  stock  control  to  function.  The  time  saved  will  mori 
than  pay  for  the  initial  effort  in  arranging  the  stock. 

The  unit  control  system  should  not  interfere  with 
special  promotions  in  the  department.  A  good  control 
system  can  keep  stock  in  balance  and  take  cognizance 
of  a  special  promotion  only  when  there  is  a  balance 
left  from  the  sale,  that  must  be  placed  in  regular  stock. 

Conclusion 

Control  figures  to  be  of  most  value  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  once.  It  is  little  wonder  that  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  pay  scant  attention  to  facts  on  stock 
and  sa’es  that  they  receive  anywhere  from  two  days 
to  a  week  after  the  need  for  a  reorder  has  been  appar¬ 
ent  to  them  by  just  watching  the  stock. 

Any  unit  control  is  of  value  only  when  the  results 
obtained  from  the  system  are  greater  than  the  cost  of 
installing  and  operating  the  system.  Unit  control  is  a 
tool  to  make  profits  and  decrease  markdowns  by  insuring 


Momentum 


a  fact,  it  is  the  essential  oil  for  smooth, 
unhindered  movement.  Organization  is  vis¬ 
ionless  without  its  dep>endable  facts  and 
figures.  Its  business  budget,  its  protective 
costs,  its  system,  knowledge,  control — are 
all  vital  factors  to  the  easy  running  of 
material  things. 

But  most  important.  Modem  Accountancy 
is  the  inspiration,  in  any  business,  to  men¬ 
tal  momentum — the  orderly,  continuous 
speed -ahead  of  fearless,  constructive 
thoxxght. 


MOMENTUM  means  mass  speed  ahead. 
In  business  it  depends  on  a  nice  balance 
of  quantity  in  production  and  velocity  in 
sales.  How  much — how  quick.  Reduce 
either  of  these  factors,  put  one  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  other,  and  momentum  is  lost. 

Momentum  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
any  continuous  forward  movement  of 
business.  It  is  like  success.  It  gains  power  on 
its  own  impetus.  Curb  it  and  business  lags. 

Modern  Accountancy,  in  principle,  is  a 
basic  necessity  to  business  momentum.  As 
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complete  stocks  at  all  times.  If  any  system  does  not 
do  this  it  is  useless.  Not  only  does  the  system  waste  the 
store’s  money  but  it  gives  all  control  systems  a  bad  name. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  of  a  control  system  will 
result  from  saving  the  time  of  executives.  Much  of 
the  routine  work  of  keeping  the  stock  complete  will  be 
relegated  to  less  expensive  employees.  The  time  saved 
can  be  used  by  the  buyer  in  executive  thinking  on  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  department  and  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  special  promotion  plans. 


A  good  control  should  bring  out  the  pertinent  facts 
that  can  be  used  by  the  buyer  or  ths  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  This  is  a  plea  for  stores  using  the  control  system 
to  keep  the  information  received  from  the  control  at  a 
minimum,  to  keep  the  information  up-to-date  and  quick¬ 
ly  available,  to  make  the  control  compel  action  from 
those  responsible  for  its  direct  operation  and  to  temper 
the  control  with  good  common  sense.  The  control  sys¬ 
tem  will  then  enable  any  store  to  keep  its  stocks  bal¬ 
anced  at  all  times. 


PROBLEMS  IN  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION 


'  Problems  in  Retail  Distribution,  by  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair  and  Charles  I.  Gragg — 559  pages.  Price  $5.00. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

This  new  book  presents  a  well  rounded  series  of  prob¬ 
lems,  147  in  all,  covering  practically  every  phase  of  re¬ 
tail  distribution.  The  cases  have  been  grouped  under  the 
following  general  headings :  Elements  of  Retail  Profit, 
Types  of  Retail  Institutions  and  Types  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  Store  Location.  Store  Layout  and  Merchandise 
Classification,  Sales  Policies,  Service  Policies,  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Pricing,  Brand  Policies,  Relations  With  Mer¬ 
chandise  Sources,  Organization  and  General  Policies. 

The  cases  in  this  book  reflect  the  actual  experiences 
of  retail  institutions,  including  department  stores,  sjxic- 
ialty  stores,  chain  store  units,  and  other  types  of  retail 
enterprise.  They  are  presented  “to  analyze,  by  a  study 


of  selected  cases,  the  fundimental  issues  involved  in 
the  problems  of  retail  distribution  *  *  *  and  to  induce 
from  these  cases  the  principles  underlying  sound  man¬ 
agement  policies.” 

In  every  case  the  issue  is  clearly  presented,  with  a 
sufficient  background  of  facts  bearing  on  the  case  to 
permit  the  student  to  arrive  at  a  logical  solution.  Those 
actually  engaged  in  retailing  will  find  the  problems 
“typical”  of  those  to  be  met  with  in  day  to  day  oj^era- 
tions. 

The  book  is  extremely  well  written  and  the  cases  are 
interestingly  presented.  The  cases  are  current,  some  of 
them  being  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  stores  in 
1930.  It  provides  plenty  of  material  for  executive  train¬ 
ing,  whether  in  the  retail  store  or  in  the  classroom. 

J.  L.  F. 
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Reducing  Delivery  Expense 

Continued  from  page  556 


1.  It  must  be  on  a  sound  economical  basis. 

2.  It  must  be  administered  intelligently. 

3.  It  must  be  sold  to  the  group  benefited. 

To  this  end  we  established,  4  years  ago,  a  peri^ic 
salary  review.  The  results  have  been  very  gratifying. 
Every  6  months  a  board  represented  by  members  of  the 
Manager’s  Office,  Delivery  Superintendent,  Training 
Representative,  and  a  member  of  the  Dispatching 
Office,  carefully  examine  production  and  accident  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  driver  and  helper. 

On  the  basis  of  their  findings  a  salary  increase  is 
approved  or  rejected.  The  reason  is  always  noted  on 
the  Review  Sheet.  The  findings  of  the  Review  are 
personally  followed  up  by  the  Delivery  Superintendent. 

SELLING  THE  IDEA  TO  THE  DRIVER 

Following  each  Review  we  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
driver,  or  helper,  the  fairness  of  the  reward,  or  the 
reason  for  a  penalty.  Here  is  real  personal  contact. 

A  large  chart  is  posted  in  the  Superintendent’s  Office 
showing  exact  details  of  a  Review  Sheet.  It  carries 
such  figures  as  average  load,  percentage  of  C.  O.  D. 
returns,  number  of  damages,  accidents,  and  other  vital 
statistics.  Several  actual  cases  are  posted  without  the 
driver’s  name  showing. 

The  delinquent  driver  is  shown  this  chart  and  is  made 
to  reason  out  with  the  Delivery  Superintendent  what 
cases  he  would  recommend  for  increase  and  what  cases 
he  would  penalize.  Somewhere  in  that  group  the  driver 
will  find  a  case  similar  to  his  own,  and  he  will  have  an¬ 
swered  his  own  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
should  have  been  rewarded  at  the  Salary  Review. 

We  do  not  know  any  more  effective  method  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efforts  of  our  driving  force.  We  do  not  know 
that  by  maintaining  and  selling  this  fair  method  of 
compensation,  we  are  able  to  increase  the  average  load 


a  few  pieces  at  a  time,  because  we  have  the  workers 
in  a  receptive  mood. 

ACCIDENTS 

There  is  nothing  more  costly  than  vehicular  acci¬ 
dents.  Over  a  period  of  4  years  we  have  developed  a 
system  of  training  our  drivers,  which  has  cut  the  acci¬ 
dent  record  approximately  three- fourths. 

Our  method  is  simple  and  comprehensive. 

1.  Careful  selection  of  our  helpers  who  are  to 
be  promoted  at  a  later  date  to  driving.  A 
general  examination  is  given,  which  includes 
physical  condition,  time  re-action  and  home 
surroundings  of  the  applicant. 

2.  Preliminary  training  on  the  load  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  driver. 

3.  Complete  training  in  a  Motor  School  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Training  Department,  where 
driver  is  grounded  in  operation  methods. 

4.  A  personal  conference  with  Delivery  Super¬ 
intendent  where  the  code  used  in  affixing 
responsibility  for  accidents,  is  defined  and 
explained  to  the  new  driver. 

5.  Follow-up  by  the  Motor  School  and  the  De¬ 
livery  Superintendent  on  all  accidents. 

6.  Penalizing  the  driver  by  no  increase  in 
salarv  for  8  months  following  an  avoidable 
accident. 

A  final  word  on  drivers  production  records: — 

We  mentioned  above  the  advisability  of  substituting 
])ractical  tests  for  production  records,  where  there  is 
direct  supervision.  Our  driving  force,  however,  oper¬ 
ate  9  hours  a  day  without  supervision.  We  therefore 
find  it  necessary,  and  profitable,  to  compile  a  great  deal 
of  information  over  a  long  period,  to  have  a  real  picture 
of  what  a  driver  is  doing. 


“SATISFACTION  UNI'TS” 

“We  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  ‘customer  satisfaction’  and  not  merely  merchandise. 
Every  phase  of  the  store’s  service  to  the  customer  can 
add  or  take  away  ‘satisfaction  units’  and  can  make  the 
chance  customer  a  regular  customer,  or  send  her  out 
flissatisfied. 

“It  is  largely  as  if  we  considered  the  success  of  the 
business  as  resting  on  a  tripod,  the  three  legs  being : 
Buying,  Selling  Service,  and  Non-Selling  Service.  No 
one  leg  is  more  important  than  the  others.  If  one  fails, 
the  whole  structure  falls.’’ 

From — “Some  Fundamental  Principles  of  Retailing,” 
by  George  D.  Halsey,  Store  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers. 
Milwaukee,  IVis. 


COLOR  IN  STORE  LAYOUT 

“Store  layout  should  look  to  clean  lines,  to  displays 
that  make  real  use  of  the  eyes  of  customers,  to  a  gal¬ 
lant,  free,  courageous  use  of  color  that  departs  em¬ 
phatically  from  the  habits  of  the  past.  Let’s  think  less 
alxjut  dazzling  lighting  and  more  of  color  lighting: 
let’s  think  of  backgrounds  that  give  to  light  instead  of 
absorbing  it.  Let’s  think  about  the  colors  of  out-of- 
doors  and  of  modern  homes,  instead  of  mahogany  and 
walnut  that  discourage  rather  than  invite;  let’s  use 
color,  and  let’s  use  color  in  dramatic  amounts.  Let’s 
drop  the  past  from  our  eyes  when  we  view  our  stores !’’ 

From — “Present  Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout”,  by 
Lois  B.  Hunter,  Vice-Pres.,  and  Ass’t  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Donaldson  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ' 
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IF  the  marking  on  a  price-ticket  be  not  legible,  plain,  distinct,  clear, 
easily  read,  the  very  purpose  for  which  price-tickets  are  used,  is  be¬ 
ing  defeated. 

Merchandise  is  price-marked  so  that  the  merchant  may,  by  looking 
at  a  ticket,  learn  the  cost,  lot,  size,  style  and  selling  price  of  the  article  to 
which  the  ticket  is  attached;  so  that  the  sales  person  and  customer  may 
learn  the  price,  or,  size  and  price. 

If  the  price-marking  is  done  the  “Monarch”  way,  the  merchant  gets 
accurate  information  from  a  printed  ticket. 

The  sales  person  and  customer  are  both  sure  of  their  ground,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  printed  price-mark  carries  positiveness 
with  it  and  looks  business-like. 

Legibility  therefore  is  a  price-marking  necessity.  YOU  want  YOUR 
tickets  to  be  legible.  YOU  want  YOUR  price-marking  to  be  done  ac¬ 
curately  and  quickly  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  YOU  can  get  this  service 
from  a  “Monarch”  machine  and  any  boy  or  girl  can  do  better  work  with 
a  “Monarch”  than  the  highest  salaried  sales  person  or  best  penman  in 
your  store,  and  in  less  time. 


The 


unonarti)  j)flarbtng 


Saves  money — work — time 
Insures  accuracy 
Reduces  marking  cost 
Prevents  intentional  mis-marking 

Prints  legible  tickets,  tags  and 
labels 


Furnishes  a  check  on  goods 
marked 

Works  for  the  proprietor 
Pleases  the  clerks 
Impresses  the  customer 
and 

Py^YS  FOR  ITSELF 


We  will  clearly  demonstrate  this  to  you,  if  you  will  tell  us  you  are 

interested. 


inonarcl)  idatfeing 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


'^arkinq  and  lidtuftJttarhing  DevicesC  ^aH(in^  Systems  StonsC 
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The  Training  Program  of  The  Namm  Store 

Continued  from  page  563 


Continous  lines. 

Progression  of  sizes. 

Repetition  of  shapes. 

Effect  of  rhythm  in  display. 

IV.  Emphasis 
Definition. 

Ensemble  vs.  collection. 
Grouping. 

Contrasts. 

Background. 

Unusual  or  unexpected. 

V.  Review 

B.  Textiles — Centralized  Training 

Time — 9:15  to  10  A.  M.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Group — 25  selected’  from  departments  handling  tex¬ 
tiles. 

Conducted  by  Training  Representative. 

Outline — 

Follow-ui) — Tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
of  each  fibre. 

lesson  1 .  General  introduction  to  textiles. 

2.  Manufacture  of  wool. 

3.  Characteristics  of  wool. 

4.  Summary  and  review. 

5.  Characteristics  of  silk. 

6.  Manufacture  of  silk. 

7.  Tests  and  care  of  silk. 

8.  Review  and  quiz. 

9.  Characteristics  of  rayon. 

10.  Manufacture  and  history  of  invention. 

1 1 .  Discussion  of  store  merchandise  con¬ 

taining  rayon. 

12.  Summary  and  quiz. 

13.  Characteristics  of  linen. 

14.  Production  and  manufacture. 

15.  Judging  qualities  of  linen. 

16.  Summary  and  review. 

17.  Characteristics  of  cotton. 

18.  Steps  in  manufacture. 

19.  Weaves  and  care  of  cotton. 

20.  Summary  and  quiz. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Silk 

LESSON  ONE 

1.  Review  and  Introduction: 

Five  textiles 

A.  Wool — animal. 

B.  Silk — animal. 

C.  Cotton — vegetable. 

D.  Linen — vegetable. 

E.  Rayon — man-made  fibre. 

2.  Most  used  fibre — Silk.  Name  departments  in  which 
silk  is  carried  in  some  form. 

Notions,  underwear,  millinery,  men’s  and  boys’ 


furnishings,  umbrellas,  neckwear,  flowers,  leather 
goods,  laces,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs,  stationery,  up- ' 
holstery,  yard  goods,  lamps,  art  department,  blan¬ 
kets,  bed  spreads,  ready-to-wear,  shoes,  infants’ 
wear,  etc. 

3.  What  makes  silk  so  useful?  What  makes  us  want 
to  buy  it? 

A.  Beauty. 

B.  Strength  of  fibre. 

C.  Length  of  fibre. 

Longest  of  all  textile  fibres — 400  to  600  yards 
long.  Advantage — surface  free  from  fuzzy  ends. 

D.  Fineness  of  fibre. 

Advantage — Possible  to  weave  sheer  and  dainty 
fabrics  as  well  as  those  of  heavier  texture. 

400  to  600  yards  from  one  cocoon. 

255  to  3000  cocoons  required  to  get  1  lb.  reeled 
silk!  Therefore  can  appreciate  its  fineness. 

E.  Slight  weight  and  bulk. 

Advantage  —  Traveling  apparel.  General  wear, 
underwear. 

F.  Pliability. 

Advantages — Easy  to  work  on.  Beauty  of  finish¬ 
ed  textile.  Easy  to  drape. 

G.  Handling. 

Smooth,  slippery  and  supple  to  touch.  Feels 
pleasant  against  the  skin.  Soft  to  touch  unless 
weighted. 

H.  Sanitary  qualities. 

1 .  Absorbs  30%  of  its  own  weight  without  feel¬ 
ing  damp — ^hosiery  and  underwear. 

2.  Sheds  dust  easily. 

3.  Poor  field  for  growth  of  germs. 

4.  Laundered  or  dry  cleaned  —  removing  per¬ 
spiration,  oil  and  dirt. 

I.  Luster. 

1.  Beauty  of  fabric. 

2.  Luster  because  of  smooth  unbroken  surface — 
satin  (weave),  flat  crepe  (weave). 

J.  Transparent. 

Nearly  transparent — dainty,  sheer. 

K.  Takes  dye  well. 

Animal  fibre  readily  takes  deep  rich,  fast  dye; 
according  to  process  in  dyeing,  may  be  made 
fast  in  spite  of  sunlight,  fading,  laundering. 

L.  Durability. 

Pure  silk  lasts  years — in  some  cases  generations, 
because  of  purity  and  thickness. 

M.  Availability. 

Supply  meets  demand. 

N.  Uniformity. 

Varies  in  quality,  etc. — ^modern  methods  aiming 
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yearly 
Saved  oy 
Easily  Kept 
Stock 

Record  System 


Tried  out  in  one  iiepartment.  sysiteni  wa»  quiekiy 
extended  to  <*ontrol  entire  Nt«»ek 


Two  years  ago,  Brozman’s 
Woman’s  Shop  of  Williamsport, 
Pa.  installed  a  Kardex  Visible  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Stock  Control  in  their  hosiery 
department.  What  had  been  a  per¬ 
petual  stock  keepi^  problem  ended 
automatically.  Today  the  system 
has  been  expanded  to  all  major  de¬ 
partments  with  equally  gratifying 
results  and  the  company  estimates 
its  savings  at  $3000  annually. 

Each  night,  the  day’s  sales  are  en¬ 


tered  on  Kardex  cards  and  deducted 
from  the  previous  day’s  inventory. 
A  monthly  stock  record  showing  all 
sales  and  returns  by  customers  as 
well  as  stock  receipts,  sales  and  bal¬ 
ances  for  each  item  is  obtained.  Out- 
of-stock  conditions  are  eliminated 
without  overstocking.  A  profitable 
low  level  inventory  is  perpetually 
maintained. 

What  Kardex  Stock  Control  did  for 
this  store,  it  can  do^for  any  mer- 

Syitenu  Division  _ 


chant  in  decreasing  stock  invest¬ 
ment,  speeding  turnover  and  pro¬ 
moting  intelligent  purchasing. 

Remington  Rand  has  prepared 
twelve  booklets  on  unit  stock  con¬ 
trol  for  various  departments  which 
are  full  of  valuable  information  on 
proven  means  of  operating  stock 
control  successfully.  The  coupon 
will  bring  the  one  about  your 
business  to  your  desk.  Mail  it  in 
todav ! 


Remington  Rand 


BU  SIN£  s  s 


SERVICE 


BUFFAXO,  NEW  YORK 


remington  rand  business  service,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Tm  intereMed  in  the  bo4»klet  on  unit  i»toek  control  and  would  like  y«»nr  reprcftcntali^c  to  present  u  copy  to  nic. 


Kind  of  BusineM  _ 
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to  produce  more  uniform  qualities;  testing  to 
get  uniformity  in  length  of  fibre. 

O.  Comfort. 

4.  IVhat  is  there  about  sUk  that  makes  us  hesitate  to 
buy  it? 

Difficulty  in  laundering. 

Expense. 

Assignment — Be  thinking  of  these  two  objections  and 
how  you  can  overcome  them  if  raised  by  your  customer. 

LESSON  TWO 

1.  Raising  silkworm  and  manufacturing  of  silk: 

A.  Eggs. 

B.  Worm  long: — 

1.  Feeds  on  mulberry  leaves. 

2.  Absolute  quiet. 

3.  Absolute  cleanliness. 

4.  Full  growth  long. 

Increases  weight  10,000  times. 

C.  Cocoon : — 

1.  Raises  head  and  moves  around,  looking  for 
place  to  attach  himself. 

2.  Moves  to  bunches  of  straw. 

3.  Spinning  into  cocoon. 

Throws  silk  around  body  with  circular  motion 
of  head. 

D.  Moth : — 

1.  After  15  days  in  cocoon.' 

2.  To  get  out,  bursts  cocoon. 

E.  Cocoon  stifled : — 

1.  To  kill  moth,  and  not  pierce  cocoon. 

F.  Boiling,  degumming. 

G.  Reeling — 

One  filament  too  fine.  To  get  strong  fibre, 
twisted  together.  Requires  sensitive  touch  to 
detect  difference  in  diameter.  Connect  threads 
of  new  cocoons. 

H.  Spinning — 

(see  spun  and  Doupion  silk) 

I.  Dyeing — 

1.  In  the  piece. 

2.  In  the  yam. 

3.  Roller  print. 

J.  Weighting : — 

1.  Kinds  of  weighting: 

a.  Sugar. 

b.  Glue. 

c.  Metallic  silks. 

2.  Advantages : 

a.  Increases  weight  of  fabric. 

b.  Gives  material  like  taffeta  the  desired  stiff¬ 
ness. 

c.  Makes  less  expensive  silk  materials  avail¬ 
able. 

3.  Disadvantages : 

a.  Affected  by  salt  water  and  perspiration. 

b.  Is  likely  to  crack. 

c.  In  general,  does  not  wear  so  well  as  pure 
dye  silk. 


K.  Weaving  and  knitting: — 

1.  Kinds  of  weave: 

plain 

crepe 

rib 

satin 

jacquard 

L.  Sources  of  silk — reasons  for  varying  prices 

1.  Pure  dye  of  first  quality. 

2.  Pierced  cocoons. 

3.  Spun  silk. 

4.  Wild  silk. 

5.  Doupion  silk. 

LESSON  THREE 

1.  IVhat  are  the  chief  silks  we  ought  to  know?  (cir¬ 
culate  samples) 

2.  Who  are  some  of  the  silk  manufacturers  we  should 
know? 


American 

Foreign 

Belding 

Bianchini 

Cheney 

Meyer 

Skinner 

Rodier 

Stthli 

Ducharme 

Corticelli 

Mallinson 

Kayser 

Vanity  Fair 

Van  Raalte 

Courier 

3.  T ests 

A.  Burning 

1.  Pure  dye  silk — burns  quickly  leaves  soft 

round  gummy  ball. 

2.  Weighted  s  i  1  k — burns  very  slowly,  retains 

original  shape. 

3.  Rayon  and  silk — burns  quickly,  leaving  ash  or 

gummy  ball  according  to 

amount  of  silk  and  rayon  in 

mixture. 

4.  Rayon —  burns  quickly,  leaves  practi¬ 

cally  no  ash. 

5.  Cotton —  bums  quickly,  leaving  light, 

feathery  ash, 

4.  Ho%v  should  we  take  care  of  silk? 

A.  Use  care  in  selecting  compact  and  good  qualities 
for  hard  wear.  Always  consider  use  to  which 
material  is  to  be  put. 

B.  Brush  and  shake  carefully — so  as  not  to  pull 
fibres. 

C.  Care  in  laundering — Wash  in  lukewarm  water 
with  neutral,  white  soap  (lux,  ivory,  flakes,  etc.). 
Never  rub ;  squeeze  out  but  do  not  wring  out  the 
garment  you  are  laundering.  Rinse  in  lukewarm 
water  until  soap  is  all  out.  Beat  to  wrap  in 
towel.  Iron  with  not  too  hot  iron,  before  the 
garment  is  too  dry.  Never  hang  white  silk  out 
to  dry  because  sun  makes  it  yellow.  Never  dry 
silk  garments  on  a  radiator  or  other  place  of  ex¬ 
cessive  heat. 

Piece  Goods — Decentralized  Training 

Time — 9  A.  M. 
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Groui) — Salespeople  in  wash  goods  and  silks. 

Conducted  by — Training  Representative. 

Place — In  the  department. 

Outline — 1.  Why  are  customers  interested  in  piece 
goods? 


2.  Review  of  color. 

3.  Becoming  colors. 

4.  Spring  colors. 

5.  Becoming  lines. 

6.  Cotton  Fashions. 

7.  Silk  Fashions. 


This  is  the  first  half  of  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  Bulletin.  These  articles  are  part  of  a  series  of  outlines 
the  training  department  of  The  Namni  Store.  The  sec-  of  training  departments  prepared  by  members  of  the 
otid  half  ivill  appear  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Personnel  Group.  The  Editor 


What  Are  Your  Records  Worth? 

Continued  from  page  550 


used  for  sales  purposes  or  reserve  stock  storage.  In 
many  stores,  the  furniture  department  is  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  offices  and  records.  Practically  all  occu¬ 
pancies  constitute  an  exposure  condition  that  may  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  fire  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
office  as  well  as  the  records  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  quite  a  serious  loss.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  merchants  disregard  conditions  outside  of 
the  store,  and  seldom  think  of  the  possibilities  for  total 
loss  that  may  arise  during  a  conflagration  originating 
several  blocks  distant  from  the  store.  At  such  a  time 
when  the  fire  fighting  facilities  of  the  city  are  over¬ 
taxed,  it  is  possible  for  a  fire  to  enter  the  store  and 


result  in  damage  that  may  be  practically  a  total  loss,  not 
only  to  merchandise  contents  but  to  records  as  well. 

Summary 

Considering  the  facts  and  ideas  herein  set  forth  it 
might  be  well  for  controllers  to  try  to  establish  the 
intrinsic  value  of  vital  and  important  records  with  a 
view  of  providing  an  asset  that  would  represent  an  in¬ 
surable  item.  In  the  meantime,  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  feature  of  protecting  and  safeguarding  the 
vital  records  by  discarding  or  discontinuing  vaults  and 
safes  of  doubtful  value  from  a  protection  standpoint 
and  providing  the  best  type  engineering  skill  has  yet 
devised. 


Individualized 


Applying  §]EPA.  Interchangeable 
Standardization  to 


UNITS  CABINETS  SHOW  CASES 


**Big  City**  lin*  with  twin  locked  division  iramet  and  embeliitkcd  dcsignt. 

*‘Trade  Center**  line  with  tinsic  division  frames  and  simplified  for 
junior  department  and  general  stores. 


- W'rite  for  Portfolio 

The 

F.X.ffANTER  (]9.  QimSwGfflWow 

Baltimore,  Md.  Quincy,  III. 

NMoiwiesirEW  puinw 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Comparison  of  Publicity  Costs 

Continued  from  page  542 


There  has  been  an  upward  trend  to  higher  publicity 
expense  ratios  in  stores  with  sales  over  10  million- — 
also  the  5  to  10  million  group.  In  1924,  expense  ratios 
were  much  lower,  of  course,  with  some  exceptions 
which  have  already  been  mentioned.  One  reason  for 
this  increase,  as  agreed  to  by  many  merchants,  is  that 
conservative  stores  in  this  group,  during  the  past  5 
years  have  become  more  aggressive  and  have  opened 
wider  the  advertising  throttle,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
greater  volume.  This  brought  about  increased  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspaper  space,  copy  and  artwork,  etc.  The 
fact  remains  however,  that  the  additional  sales  volume 
obtained  was  not  commensurate  with  the  additional 
amount  spent  for  advertising. 

Tile  Display  Function 

There  seems  very  little  difference  in  1929  Total  Dis¬ 
play  costs  in  all  stores  with  sales  over  2  million — the 
percentages  ranging  from  .36  to  .38.  In  stores  with 
sales  to  1  million,  the  costs  amounted  to  .7  per  cent — 
compared  to  .46  in  the  next  higher  group  of  stores 
with  salts  of  1  to  2  million.  This  difference  of  .24  is 
readily  understandable:  Usually,  the  stores  in  these  two 
groups  have  approximately  the  same  window  area  or 
window  frontage.  Tip;  display  payroll  in  the  smaller 
group  amounted  to  .42  of  the  total  .7  per  cent — and  the 
Ijayroll  of  the  other^  amounted  to  .26  of  the  total  .46 
per  cent.  It  would  approximately  cost  the  same  amount 
in  salaries  to  trim  a  given  window  space  in  two  differ¬ 
ently  sized  stores.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
store  with  the  smaller  volume,  the  payroll  cost  would  be 
correspondingly  higher. 

Specialty  stores  spent  .66  per  cent  for  display.  This 
figure,  although  high  in  comparison,  does  not  seem  ex¬ 
travagantly  high  for  the  type  of  store  that  must  main¬ 
tain  rich  settings  for  its  usually  higher  priced  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  cost  of  display  supplies  (.27)  in  this  group  is 
almost  double  that  of  any  group  of  department  stores 
— the  highest  in  the  latter  being  .14,  the  lowest  .12  per 
cent. 

Are  We  Using  Less  Direct  Mail? 

It  is  widely  taken  for  granted  that  the  use  of  direct 
mail  increased  during  the  past  5  years.  This  assumption 


is  at  variance  with  the  actual  trend,  as  illustrated  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  surveys. 

In  stores  with  sales  over  5  million,  direct  mail  fig¬ 
ures  hardly  held  their  own,  even  in  face  of  a  general 
increase  in  total  publicity.  In  1924,  this  group  spent 
.31  per  cent — in  1929,  the  groups  with  5  to  10  million 
sales  volume  spent  .30  and  those  of  over  10  million, 
.24  per  cent.  In  stores  with  sales  under  5  million,  quite 
a  marked  decrease  in  this  expense  is  evident. 

It  is  ix)ssible  that  direct  mail  has  been  found  unsuc¬ 
cessful  for  certain  departments.  It  is  also  possible  that 
many  kinds  of  circulars  and  booklets  used  have  been 
found  ineffective,  and  moreover,  very  expensive.  And, 
furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  local,  conditions  in  cer¬ 
tain  communities  were  not  condusive  to  the  effective 
use  of  direct  mail. 

Many  stores,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  started  thinking 
seriously  of  direct  mail.  Soon,  these  stores  added  a 
direct  mail  department,  modernized  the  equipment,  mail¬ 
ed  many  costly  circulars,  promoted  any  type  of  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.  Experience  through  the  trial  and  error  system 
finally  stabilized  direct  mail  effort,  until  now  it  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  Sales  Promotion  department — 
accomplishing  more  at  smaller  cost.  The  last  5  to  10 
years  have  proved  an  experimental  period  for  this 
method. 

Obviously  direct  mail  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  by 
Specialty  Stores.  This  seems  a  natural  circumstance 
and  in  keeping  with  the  personal  asjiect  characteristic  of 
this  type  of  store.  The  percentage  .69  although  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  group,  does  not  seem  out 
of  line. 

The  medians  in  the  Table  above  do  not  by  any  means 
establish  an  ideal  or  the  “correct  guide”  to  follow  in 
forecasting  the  direct  mail  appropriation.  Local  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  each  community  make  it  necessary 
for  each  individual  store  to  fix  its  own  percentage. 

The  Advertising  Payroll 

Table  III  shows  many  interesting  developments  which 
occurred  during  the  past  5  years.  With  the  exception 
of  stores  with  sales  from  1  to  5  million  (which  showed 
decreases)  the  advertising  payroll  of  all  other  groups 
showed  quite  a  large  increase  in  expense. 


1. 


TABLE  II. 


Direct  Mail- 

Sales  Volume 
Groups 

Up  to  750,000  . 

^  750,000  to  1  million  . 

Under  1  million . 

1  to  2  million  . 

2  to  5  million  . 

All  over  5  million  . 

5  to  10  million  . 

Over  10  million  . 

Specialty  Stores . 


-1924  and  1929 

1924 

1929 

.50 

.15 

.33 

.72 

.25 

.51 

.30 

.31 

.30 

.24 

.69 

— I 
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CamptnUtr’s  Ptrsoual  Statistician 


The  P  and  R  Lazarus  and  Company 
Columbus,  Ohio 


TorM 

Figure  Work 

7”^H£  installation  of  Monroe  Adding-Calculators  in 
these  various  departments  of  The  F  and  R  Lazarus 
and  Company’s  store  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  demonstrates 
the  wide  usefulness  of  this  all  around  figuring  machine. 

For  Accounts  Payable  there  is  the  thirteen  bank 
Monroe  for  the  checking  of  invoices  and  figuring  retail 
simultaneously. 

In  the  Statistical  Department  there  are  four 
Monroes,  two  of  which  have  the  automatic  division 
feature.  They  are  used  on  Merchandise  Synopsis  and 
Operating  Reports. 

For  the  figuring  of  the  Comptroller’s  confidential 
statistics  his  statistician  uses  a  Small  Electric  Monroe. 

The  Monroe  representative  in  your  city  will  gladly 
make  a  survey  of  your  work  and  suggest  how  the  sav¬ 
ings  we  have  been  able  to  make  for  other  stores  can  be 
brought  about  in  yours.  Telephone  the  branch  of  the 
Monroe  Company  listed  in  your  telephone  directory  or 
write  to  our  home  offices. 

MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

ORANGE  NEW  lERSEY 


Accounts  Payablt 


Statistical  Department 
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TABLE  III. 

Advertising  and  Display  Payroll — Percentage  ratio  to  Sales — 1924  and  1929 


Sales  Volume 

1924 

1929 

Groups 

Advertising 

Display 

Total 

Advertising 

Display 

Total 

1. 

Up  to  750,000  . 

.51 

.42 

.93 

2. 

750,000  to  1  million  . 

.32 

.34 

.66 

3. 

Under  1  million . 

.41 

.42 

.83 

4. 

1  to  2  million  . 

.47 

.31 

.78 

.38 

.26 

.64 

5. 

2  to  5  million  . 

.42 

.25 

.67 

.34 

.22 

.56 

6. 

All  over  5  million  .  . . 

.29 

.14 

.43 

7. 

5  to  10  million . 

.40 

.22 

.62 

8. 

Over  10  million . 

.38 

.22 

.60 

9. 

Specialty  Stores . 

.58 

.32 

.90 

In  1924  the  group  with  sales  over  5  million  had  a 
total  publicity  payroll  cost  of  .43  per  cent,  compared 
to  .62  in  the  1929  group  of  5  to  10  million  and  of 
.60  in  stores  with  sales  over  10  million. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  managers  and  assist¬ 
ants  remained  the  same  at  .17  per  cent  (although  in 
1924,  this  amount  included  direct  mail  salaries),  but 
that  copywriters,  proofreaders,  art'sts,  etc.  amounted  to 
.23  in  1929  and  .12  in  1924.  Turning  back  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  to  1924,  one  can  readily  see  the  reflection 
of  this  increased  cost  in  improved  advertisements.  The 
quality  of  all  elements  in  retail  advertising  has  im¬ 
proved — typographically,  pictorially,  as  well  as  from  a 
copy  viewpoint.  The  creation  of  a  present-day,  intelli¬ 
gent  advertisement  requires  more  time,  thought  and 
money.  The  increase  in  production  or  amount  of  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  is  another  reason  for  the  higher 
payroll  costs.  The  5  to  10  million  group,  in  1929, 
placed  a  greater  expenditure  of  approximately  .25  per 
cent  in  newspaper  advertising. 

In  1929,  the  average  Display  payroll  in  all  department 


stores  with  sales  over  2  million  amounted  to  .22  per 
cent.  This  is  extremely  interesting  because  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  expense  in  stores  over 
10  million  is  lower. 

In  stores  with  sales  of  1  to  5  million,  total  publicity 
payroll  costs  show  an  interesting  decrease  from  the 
figures  of  1924.  It  is  again  probably  true  that  these 
stores  are  better  organized  than  heretofore — surplus 
help  weeded  out  and  a  more  capable  and  intelligent 
operator  at  the  helm,  accomplishing  better  results  with 
less  money. 

Specialty  stores’  total  payroll  costs  seem  quite  high. 
The  tabulation  sheets  and  the  questionnaires,  however, 
were  checked  several  times  and  the  figures  must  stand. 
Specialty  stores  must  engage  high  type  specialists  to 
control  their  publicity.  Their  payroll  cost  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  higher  than  that  of  department  stores. 

In  1929  publicity  analysis  has  contributed  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts — especially  interesting  in  that  certain  fig¬ 
ures  become  apparent  which  are  really  contrary  to  gen¬ 
eral  belief. 


Now  Ready  for  Distribution 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  FOR  THE 
RETAILER 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  collected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  various  member  stores.  These  letters 
exemplify  definite  ideas  covering  almost  every  subject 
adaptable  to  form  letter  writing — such  as : 

Charge  Account  Solicitation  Letters 
Letters  to  Inactive  Charge  Accounts 
Collection  Letters 

It  also  contains  examples  of  effective  letters  to  De¬ 
partmental  Charge  Customers  and  12  pages  of  letters 
of  a  general  nature  including — Camp  letters.  Fur  Stor¬ 
age  and  Repair  letters.  Anniversary  Sale,  Wedding 
Anniversary,  Birthday  letters,  Merchandise  announce¬ 
ments,  letters  of  congratulation  to  new  mothers,  etc. 
These  fifty-three  pages  of  letters  are  enclosed  in,<t;Joose 
leaf  binder  which  will  allow  for  additions  to  the  col¬ 
lection  to  be  distributed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion. 

The  collection  is  preceded  by  a  short  article,  in  which 


fundamental  rules  of  effective  letter  writing  are  em¬ 
phasized,  written  by  Mildred  Winans  Cochran,  Cor¬ 
respondence  Advisor  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Suggestions  for  planning  and  sources  of  prospective 
charge  customers  are  briefly  presented.  The  pamphlet 
forms  a  valuable  reference  work  for  your  advertising 
and  credit  offices. 

Members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  .50 
N.R.D.G.A.  Members  .75  Non-Members  $1.25 

( 500  ordered — 427  sold ) 

ONLY  63  PROCEEDINGS  LEFT  TO  BE 
DISTRIBUTED— 

The  Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Divisions  have  only  63  remaining  copies  of  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  1930  June  Joint  Convention  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  If  you  have  been  too  busy  to  order  your  copy, 
it  is  extremely  advisable  that  you  act  quickly.  Due  to 
the  limited  number  for  sale,  orders  will  be  filled  in  the 
order  that  the  are  received  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
172  pages  of  promotional  and  merchandising  material 
at  $3.00. 
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"YOUR  TROUBLE  IS  AT 
THE  SALES  COUNTERS 


—  ^'r  C* 


A 


0100  SERIOUS  IRREGULARITIES 

COMMITTED  BY  SALESPEOPLE  DISCLOSED  BY 
WILLMARK  SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1ST,  1930. 

OVER  90%  OF  THE  SALESPEOPLE  INVOLVED  HAD  THEIR  EMPLOYERS’  COMPLETE  CONFIDENCE 


VOLUNTARY  ADMISSIONS  OF  PREVIOUS 
IRREGULARITIES  HAVE  RUN  AS  HIGH  AS 


$25,000.00 

IN  INDIVIDUAL  CASES 


ONLY  WILLMARK  SERVICE  strikes  directly  at  the  cause  of  inju¬ 
rious  SALES  COUNTER  CONDITIONS  THEREBY  MINIMIZING  DISHONESTY,  DISCOUR¬ 
TESY,  inefficiency  and  carelessness  of  salespeople. 

Our  Booklet  “15  Points  for  Profitable  Retailing”  a  Practical  Guide  in  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  ' Injurious  Sales  Counter  Conditions  Will  Be  Mailed  to  any  Store 
Owner  or  Chief  Executive  Without  Obligation  upon  Official  Request. 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


250  W.  57th  St. 

An  effective  safeguard 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicogo  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Milwaukee  Bosfon  Detroit  Cleveland  Washington  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles  San  PronciKo  Dallas  Kansas  City  Seattle 
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Expanding  a  Toy  Department 

Continued  from  page  568 
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SIX  TO  TEN  YEARS 

From  the  age  of  six  on.  approximately,  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  type  of  toys  for  boys  and  girls, 
As  the  child  grows  older,  his  mind  begins  to  formulate 
opinions  and  tastes  of  its  own.  Muscles  are  stronger, 
making  manipulation  easier,  and  imaginations  have 
grown,  meaning  that  the  child  will  think  of  more  ways 
to  play  with  things 

A  general  classification  of  toy  suggestions  for  boys 
and  girls  in  this  age-group,  is  given  below. 

A  few,  well-phrased  questions  put  to  the  customer 
will  provide  you  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  selection.  Your  customer  will  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  you  handle  his  problem  and  consequently 
your  transaction  will  be  easier  and  more  pleasant. 


Ten  Pins 

Lotto 

Rummy 

Puzzle  Boxes 

Parchesi 

Ring  Toss 

Stencils 


Peggity 

Ting-a-ling  Chimes 

C'heckers 

Puzzle  Books 

Pla-Wax 

Traps 

Basket  Balls 


Competition  engenders  a  sense  of  Fair  Play.  In¬ 
creases  sense  of  observation  and  sharpens  wits. 
Develops  mind  and  bodies. 

Educational  value.  General  information  is  learned 
from  many  games. 


Boys 

IV heel  Toys 
Automobiles 
\''elocipedes 
Speed  Bikes 
Kiddie  Kars 
Coasters 

Express  Wagons 

Bicycles 

Scooters 


Provide  good,  healthful 
exercise.  Develops  muscu¬ 
lar  growth,  sense  of  equil¬ 
ibrium  and  balance.  At¬ 
tractive  in  color  and  sturd¬ 
ily  made.  Easily  managed 
with  a  minimum  of  energy. 
Stimulates  curiosity  as  to 
parts.  While  essentially 
out  -  of  -  doors  playthings, 
they  may  be  used  indoors 
in  bad  weather. 


Electrically  Operated  Toys 

Locomotives 

Signals 

Switches 

Semaphores 

I^mp  Posts 

Arc  Lights 

Rheostats 

Transformers 

Flashlights 

Traffic  Lights 

Electric  Questioners 


Stimulates  interest  in  the 
mechanical.  Perfectly  safe 
plaji;hings.  Instructive,  as 
originality  and  intelligence 
must  be  exerted  to  correct¬ 
ly  operate  them.  Educa¬ 
tional  ;  they  are  exact  min¬ 
iature  editions  of  modern 
vehicular  transit  systems. 


Girls 

Balls 

Bead  Work  Sets 

Blackboards 

Brooms 

Carpet  Sweepers 
Mops 
Dolls 
Dishes 
Doll  Houses 
Paper  Dolls 
Sewing  Sets 
Doll  Carriages 
Doll  Furniture 
Electric  Irons 
Electric  Stoves 
Oooking  Sets 
Washing  Machines 
Jumping  Ropes 
Egg  Beaters 
Tea  Sets 


Develops  the  instinct  of 
homemaking.  Teaches 
housewifely  habits.  Little 
girls  enjoy  doing  the  same 
things  as  they  see  their 
mothers  occupied  with. 


Mechanical  and  Iron  Toys 

'I'ractors 

Boats 

Automobiles 

Trains 

Machine  Guns 
Trucks 
Fire  Engines 
Water  Towers 
•Steam  Rollers 
Excavators 
Type  Writers 
Tool  Chest  (simple) 

Construct  ion  Sets 

Mecano 
Erecto 
.\rkitoy 
Boy  Toymaker 
Linaoln  Logs 
Bilt  E  Z 


Strong,  durable.  Broadens 
general  knowledge  by 
learning  from  them  the 
names  and  uses  of  parts. 
Clever  reproductions  of 
real  machinery  used  in 
everyday  life. 


'I'hese  must  be  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  variety.  Encourages 
the  imagination.  Increases 
ingenuity. 


GAMES.  Boys  and  Girls. 

Games  may  be  either  competitive,  (played  with  one 
or  more  opponents)  or  played  individually. 

Lead  Soldiers  Tiddly  Winks 

Poppin  Ball  Old  Maid 


TEN  TO  SIXTEEN 

GAMES  of  a  more  complex  nature,  requiring  more 
developed  mentalities,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  thinking, 
are  appropriate  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  age- 
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group.  Many  of  the  games  listed  below  are  as  amusing  Construction  Sets, 

to  adults  as  they  are  to  the  younger  generation.  Aeroplanes  Motor  Boats 


Games  and  Puzzles 

Anagrams  Horse  Race 

Bild-a-Word  Tiddly  Winks 

Tiddly  Wink  Tennis  Tiddly  Wink  Golf 

Pyramid  Puzzle  Journet  Puzzle 

Puzzle  Boxes  Ping  Pong 

Ping  Pong  Tables  Carrom  Boards 

Pool  Tables  Ticker  Tape 

Jack  Straws  Who's  Who 

Hidden  Titles  .  Checkers 

Chess  Dominos 

7raps  Fortune  Teller 

Base  Ball  Foot  Ball 

Archery  Sets 

Sporting  Goods 

Ice  Skates  Roller  Skates 

Bo.xing  Gloves  Punching  Bags 

Base  Balls  Base  Ball  Mitts 

Base  Ball  Bats  Snow  Shoes 

Basket  Balls  Soccer  Balls 

Foot  Balls  Ball  Pumps 

Tennis  Racquets  Tennis  Balls 

Indoor  Base  Balls  Golf  Balls 

Scout  Knives  Scout  Axes 

Flash  Lights  Foot  Ball  Suits 

Helmets  Shine  Guards 

Nose  Guards  Bicycles 


Sail  Boats 

Erecto 

Schoenhut  Sets 

Cartjenter’s  Table 

Carpenter  Sets 

M iscellaneous  Suggestions— 6  to  10 

Paint  Sets 

Banks 

Stuffed  Animals 

Garriglobes 

Mysticks 

Play  Suits 

School  Supplies 

Spelling  Mosaics 

Pixie  Plants 

Black  Boards 

(jolf  Sets 

.Sleds 

Books 

Skates 

Children’ 

^  Eurniture 

Children  enjoy  having 

furniture  in  their  bedrooms 

and  play  rooms  that  have  been  designed  esiiecially  for 

them. 

Rockers 

Chairs 

Desks 

Tables 

Chests 

Costumers 

Dressers 

Disk  Closets 

Broom  Closets 

Ice  Boxes 

Musical  Toys 

Ukeleles 

.Sa.xophone 

Horns 

Flutes 

Rollharmonieas 

1  )rums 

Drum  and  Traps 

Cornets  ‘ 

Pianos 

X'ictrolas 

Records 

Bugles 

The  New  Low-Prieed  Hand  Marking  Maehine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget*, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget* 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order— its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  harrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Co.mpi.ete 

[Including  full  font  of  typo,  typo 
cabinot,  and  ink) 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  MERCHANDISE  AS 
ASSIGNED  TO  HEADS  OF  STOCK 

101  Undressed  Jointed  Dolls 

102  Dressed  Jointed  Dolls 

103  Mama  Dolls — Baby  Dolls 

104  Character  Dolls 

105  Novelty  Dolls 

106  Celluloid  Dolls,  Rattles  and  Floating  Toys 

107  Bags  and  Rubber  Dolls,  Soft  Baby  Toys 

108  Dolls  Clothing  and  Accessories,  Umbrellas, 

Jewelry 

110  Suit  Cases,  Millinery  Boxes  Trousseaux 

113  Farms  and  miniatures,  Noah’s  Arks 

114  Lead  Soldiers 

.308  Iron  Toys,  Telephones,  Typewriter,  Swords 
and  Guns 

201  Games,  Puzzles  and  Archery  Sets 

202  Blocks  and  Ten  Pins 

205  Paints  sets.  Drawing  Books,  Stencil  Sets,  Cray¬ 

on,  T'aper  dolls,  and  Desk  Sets 
1501  Misc.  School  Supplies 

203  Juvenille  Books 

204  Picture  Books 

206  Kindergarten  supplies,  Marbles,  Mosaic  Beds 

and  Sewing  Sets 

301  Mechanical  Toys  (Wind  Up)  friction  toys  and 
Wolverine 

.302  Mechanical  Boats 

303  Mechanical  Trains,  Steam  Engines  and  Access¬ 
ories 

401  Electric  Trains  and  all  accessories 

305  Structural  Toys 

201  Erecto  Sets 

308  Budy  L.  Toys — Keystone 

502  Tinker  Toys 

307  Tool  Chests 

501  Schoenhuts  Toy  Circus,  roly  poly,  etc. 

502  Pull  Toys  and  wooden  toys,  brooms,  carpet 

sweepers.  Toy  cleaner,  vacuum  cleaners 
1401  Sail  Boats 

601  Domestic  Animals 

602  Foreign  Animals 

603  Animals  with  Wagon  attached 
1401  Balls 

701  Trumpets,  Drums,  Musical  Instruments,  Vic- 
trolas  and  records 

109  Doll  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  food  dishes. 
Laundry  sets  and  Aluminum  Sets 

111  Dolls  Houses  and  Furniture 

1301  Trees,  Ornaments  and  Tree  Lights 

601  Hobby  Horses 

901  Wheel  Goods,  Auto,  Bicycles,  Scooters,  Kiddie 
Kar,  Wagons,  Sleds,  etc. 

112  •  Doll  Carriages 
201  Pool  Tables 

1201  Skis  and  Sleds 
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801  Desk  and  Chair  sets  Furniture  and  Cedar  Chest  [‘ 

802  Yards,  Shoo- Flies,  etc. 

1502  Black  Board  and  Slates 

110  Doll  Trunks 

1201  Camp  Furniture,  Stockmore  Chairs,  Camp..^ 

Stools 

1202  Golf  Goods 

1203  Tennis  Goods 

1204  Croquet  Sets 

1205  Baseball  Goods 

1206  Play  Suits 

1207  Sporting  Games 

1208  Boy  Scouts  Goods 

1209  Basket  Ball  and  Foot  Ball  Goods 

1210  Ice  .Skates 

1211  Miscellaneous  sjxirt  goods,  including  Roller 

Skates,  Gun 

1212  Flags  and  accessories 
402  Flash  Light  only 

.304  Projection  Machines  and  Films 

I 

Adjustments 

The  importance  of  giving  accurate  descriptions  of 
merchandise  to  be  delivered  from  the  stock  room  is 
emphasized  in  the  talks  to  salespeople,  since  a  majority 
of  the  complaints  are  based  on  the  receipt  of  wrong 
colors  and  sizes,  etc. 

The  other  chief  cause  of  complaints  is  breakage  and 
the  fragile  nature  of  many  toys  makes  a  special  sticker 
for  packages  of  this  department  valuable. 

An  adjustment  clerk  is  placed  at  a  central  desk  in 
the  department  and  remains  there  during  the  rush 
season.  A  floor  manager  is  also  permanently  at  this 
desk,  and  it  is  planned  to  station  the  stock  control 
clerk  there  as  well,  in  order  to  answer  questions  .about 
the  merchandise. 

A  DEPARTMENT  WITH  YEAR  ROUND 
PROMOTIONS 

In  contrast  to  the  department  just  described,  another 
store  devotes  almost  the  same  space  to  its  toy  de¬ 
partment  throughout  the  year.  This  is  made  possible 
by  featuring  swings,  sand  boxes,  beach  chairs,  summer 
furniture  and  equipment  for  outdoor  games  of  both 
children  and  adults,  from  April  to  September. 

Thus  by  closing  out  the  remainder  of  the  holiday 
stock  during  January  and  February  and  putting  the 
money  into  merchandise  for  outdoor  recreation,  and 
by,  in  turn,  running  this  stock  low  in  August  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  holiday  trade,  a  profitable  volume  of  sales 
is  maintained  throughout  the  twelve  months. 

Buying  for  the  Christmas  trade  is  begun  at  the  Toy 
Fair  in  February  and  continues  during  the  inten'ening 
period.  Each  year  the  bulk  of  the  orders  are  placed  a 
little  later,  as  competition  among  manufacturers  tends 
to  make  them  reserve  their  novel  merchandise  until  it 
is  too  late  for  imitations  to  be  made  of  successful  lines. 
During  the  early  fall,  novelties  are  tried  out  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  value  for  the  holiday  trade. 

Continued  on  page  589 
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Size  Charts  for  Rayon  Knit  Underwear 

Continued  from  page  552 


2.  Width  of  Chest:  Measured  across  garment,  as  it 
lies  spread  out  at  a  point  approximately  three  inches 
below  bottom  of  armholes. 

3.  Armhole  Length ;  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole 
to  lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  band.) 

4.  Collarette  Length :  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  col¬ 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 

tolwm— ■ 

airt  tU«»  MMMMUMMMWUM  Hm  ar  111 
llMhi 

m  iBi«  uf  ui  ui  M  i«{  ui  iH  xr  it#  m  i»#  il 
ru*  HIT  U  M  IT  U  11  to  tl  tt  U  U  M  0, 

lib  bit  UUMMHUMUMtTtT  I  lab 
nab  iBlt  MtflltlMUMMMMM  1  lab 

Ifbal*  Uafb  U  U  11  U  U  It  It  It  U  M  11  t  tab** 

e*ll*r*M* 

Uaett  ntIMHMtttfttttttte  t  la*h** 

MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  MEN’S  RAYON  FLAT  KNIT  ATHLETIC 
UNION  SUITS 

(IVo  sleeves,  button  shoulder  or  button  front, 
short  leg) 

(  The  figures  gwen  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width :  Measured  at  a  point  midway  between  top 
of  crotch  gusset  and  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  point 
where  shoulder  joins  collarette  to  center  of  bottom 
line  of  gusset  at  crotch.  Spread  legs  in  measuring 
only  sufficiently  to  adjust  crotch  gusset. 

3.  Total  Length :  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across 
leg  along  lower  edge. 

5.  Armhole  Length:  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole 
to  lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  band.) 

6.  Collarette  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  col¬ 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  BOYS’  R.AYON  RIBBED  KNIT  ATHLETIC 
UNION  SUITS 

{No  sleez’es,  button  shoulder  or  button  front, 
short  leg) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1 .  H  'idth  :  Measured  at  a  |X)int  midway  between  top 
of  crotch  gfusset  and  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  point 
where  shoulder  joins  collarette  to  center  of  bottom 
line  of  gusset  at  crotch.  Spread  legs  in  measuring 
only  sufficiently  to  adjust  crotch  gusset. 

3.  T otal  Length :  Measured  f  ron.  jioint  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across 
leg  along  lower  edge. 

5.  Armhole  Length :  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole 
to  lowe.st  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  band). 

6.  Collarette  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  col¬ 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  BOYS’  RAYON  FLAT  KNIT  ATHLETIC 
UNION  SUITS 

(No  sleeves,  button  shoulder  or  button  front, 
short  leg) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Width:  Measured  at  a  point  midway  between  top 
of  crotch  gusset  and  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Trunk:  Twice  the  distance  measured  from  point 
where  shoulder  joins  collarette  to  center  of  bottom 
line  of  gusset  at  crotch.  Spread  legs  in  measuring 
only  sufficiently  to  adjust  crotch  gusset. 
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3.  Total  Length  :  Measured  from  point  where  should¬ 
er  joins  collarette  to  bottom  edge  of  leg. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg :  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge. 

5.  Armhole  Length :  Measured  from  top  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole 
to  lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length  of  arm¬ 
hole  band). 

6.  Collarette  Length :  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  c«)l- 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 
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Method  of  Measurtnc. 

1.  Width:  Measured  across  garment  at  a  point  one 
inch  below  bottom  of  armholes. 

2.  Total  Length  :  Measured  from  point  where  should^^ 
er  joins  collar  to  bottom  edge  of  shirt  as  garment 
lies  spread  out. 

3.  Sleeve  Length  :  Measured  from  point  where  sleeve 
is  attached  to  shoulder  to  upper  outside  edge  of 
sleeve  cuff  as  garment  lies  spread  out. 

4.  Armhole  Length :  Measured  from  point  where 
sleeve  is  attached  to  shoulder  to  lowest  point  under 
arm. 

.S.  Collar  Length :  Measured  from  center  of  collar 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  ROYS’  RAYON  KNIT  ATHLETIC  SHIRTS 

{Pidlocer  Shirt) 

(Ribbed  and  Flat  Knit) 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 

Method  of  Measuring 


MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  BOYS’  RAYON  TRACK  PANTS 

1.  With  elastic  ivaist  band. 

2.  With  elastic  back. 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 
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1.  Shirt  Length:  Measured  from  a  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  or  neck  to  Ixittom  edge 
of  shirt  as  it  lies  spread  out. 

2.  Width  of  Chest:  Measured  across  garment,  as  it 
lies  spread  out,  at  a  point  approximately  three  inches 
lielow  bottom  of  armholes. 

3.  Armhole  Length :  Measured  from  fop  point  of 
armhole  at  shoulder  along  outer  edge  of  armhole  to 
lowest  point  under  arm  (one-half  length-  of  arm¬ 
hole  band). 

4.  Collarette  Length:  Measured  from  point  where 
shoulder  joins  collarette  around  inner  edge  of  col¬ 
larette  back  to  starting  point. 
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Method  of  Measuring 

1.  Total  Length:  Measured  from  top  outside  edge 
of  waist  band,  as  garment  lies  spread  out,  to  lower 
edge  of  leg. 

2.  Waist:  Twice  the  distance  between  the  outside 
edges  of  waist  band  as  garment  lies  spread  out 
smoothly. 

3.  If'idth  across  Seat:  Measured  across  liack  of  gar¬ 
ment  halfway  between  bottom  of  crotch  and  top 
edge  of  waist  band. 

4.  Width  across  Bottom  of  Leg:  Measured  across  leg 
along  lower  edge. 

5.  Front  Rise:  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotch  up 
front  of  garment  to  center  of  front  edge  of  waist 
band. 

6.  Back  Rise :  Measured  from  bottom  of  crotcb  uj) 
back  of  garment  to  middle  point  of  back  edge  of 
waist  band. 
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MEASUREMENT  CHART  FOR  TESTING  SIZES 
OF  BOYS’  FLAT  KNIT  RAYON  POLO  SHIRTS 

(The  figures  given  in  this  chart  are  used  by- 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau) 
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Exemptions  Granted  American  Citizens 

Continued  from  page  566 


provided  that  the  group  exemption  shall  not 
^idtidc  any  exemption  for  a  member  who  has  claimed 
an  exemption  within  30  days,  nor  be  allowed  for  the 
property  of  such  member. 

ART.  393.  Cigars  and  cigarettes  —  Tea.  —  Fifty 
cigars  or  300  cigarettes  or  3  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco 
when  brought  by  bona  fide  adult  nonresident  passengers, 
if  not  for  sale,  may  be  passed  free  of  duty  and  internal 
revenue  tax.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  and  foodstuflfs 
may  be  included  within  the  $100  exemption  allowed  re¬ 
turning  residents.  Internal  revenue  tax  should  be  as¬ 
sessed  on  cigars  in  e.xcess  of  .SO.  cigarettes  in  excess 
of  300,  and  smoking  tobacco  in  excess  of  3  pounds,  al¬ 
though  included  within  the  exemption  from  duty. 
Packages  of  tea  not  exceeding  5  pounds  in  weight  may 
he  delivered  without  examination  for  purity  under  the 
act  of  March  2,  1897,  as  amended. 

.\KT.  395  (Fourth  paragraph.)  Collectors  may  in 
their  discretion  admit  without  the  collection  of  duty 
jKissengers’  baggage  containing  articles  acquired  abroad 
not  exceeding  $5  in  value  and  such  remission  shall  not 
be  construed  as  an  exemption  within  the  meaning  of  the 
last  proviso  to  paragraph  1798  of  the  tariff  act. 

'Phe  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  article  205  of  the 
Cutsoms  Regulations  of  1923  are  hereby  revoked  and 


the  foregoing  provisions  are  applicable  to  traffic  with 
contiguous  foreign  territory. 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  article  205  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

Declaration  on  Customs  Form  6059  will  be  required 
for  articles  exceeding  $25  in  value  acquired  abroad  by 
returning  residents  of  the  United  States  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  passengers  on  their  return.  Such  declaration 
should  he  required  for  articles  regardless  of  value  ac¬ 
quired  abroad  by  returning  residents  if  the  articles  do 
not  accompany  the  passengers,  or  if  any  part  of  the 
baggage  is  to  be  shipped  in  bond  to  another  port. 

A  supply  of  Forms  6059  and  6063  amended  to  contain 
a  declaration  of  returning  residents  as  to  whether  an 
exemption  has  been  received  within  the  preceding  30 
days  will  be  furnished  collectors  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime  a  verbal  statement  on  this  point  should 
be  required,  and  should  be  required  at  any  time  from 
passengers  who  receive  e.xemptions  without  filing  writ¬ 
ten  declarations. 

F.  X.  .A.  Rble.  Commissioner  of  Customs 

.Approved  August  25,  1930; 

SFYMO  U  R  1/  )W  M  AN. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Do  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PACKING 


EARLY! 


Many  foresighted  merchants  are  anticipating  the  difficulties 
that  clog  their  packing  forces  at  holiday  time  by  packing 
Christmas  goods  now. 

UNIT  PACKAGING 
IN  INDIVIDUAL  DELIVERY  BOXES 
POINTS  THE  WAY 

Scores,  even  hundreds  of  items,  can  be  sold  over  the  counter 
in  a  jiffy  if  properly  packaged  in  unit  packages  before  the 
holiday  rush  begins.  Perhaps  factory  pre-packing  can  be 
done  by  suppliers,  with  advantages  both  to  the  shipper  and 
to  you.  H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to  work  with  you 
in  the  development  of  sizes,  specifications  and  sample  boxes 
that  will  meet  your  needs.  Ask  for  this  help  now — you  can 
do  your  Christmas  packing  early,  and  without  extra  packers. 


THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

U55  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Reducing  Merchandise  Costs 

Continued  front  page  543 


shipments  into  one  large  shipment  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  100  lb.  express  rate. 

Although  a  very  large  saving  in  transportation 
charges  can  l)e  made  through  such  consolidations,  I 
foutijd.  on  an  average,  that  50%  of  the  manufacturers 
were  violating  these  instructions  and  shipping  directly 
to  the  store  by  express.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
stores  were  not  <leducting  the  excess  tran.sportation 
charges  caused  by  these  violations,  from  their  remit¬ 
tances. 

Tt  was  also  found  that  manufacturers  instructed  to 
ship  by  freight  on  store’s  order,  would  ship  by  express 
either  because  they  were  behind  in  their  delivery  date 
or  because  it  was  cheajier  for  them  to  make  shipments 
that  wey.  Shipment  by  express  did  not  necessitate  their 
assuming  any  drayage  charges  in  New  York.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  were  not  deducting  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  freight  and  express  charges  from  their  remit¬ 
tance. 

TV.  REDUCTION  IN  INWARD  TRUCKING 
RATES 

Approximately  50%  of  the  surveyed  stores,  employ¬ 
ing  truckmen  to  haul  shipments  from  freight  terminals 
to  their  stores  received  reductions  in  trucking  rates  due 
to  my  efforts.  These  trucking  rates  had  been  in  effect 
for  years,  some  before  the  War,  and  no  one  in  the 
store  had  attempted  to  secure  a  downward  revision.  In 
one  instance,  the  lower  rate  meant  a  saving  of  more 
than  $2,000  a  year. 

V.  REDUCTIONS  IN  TRANSIT  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  PREMIUMS 

In  many  of  the  surveyed  stores,  I  secured  reductions 
in  their  transit  insurance  premiums.  These  reductions 


saved  the  stores  substantial  amounts  in  premiums,  ^ 
some  instances  as  much  as  $750  jier  year. 

Some  of  the  stores  had  transit  insurance  policies 
which  [jermitted  them  to  instruct  the  manufacturer  to 
release  all  express  shipments  at  a  valuation  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $50.  Although  manufacturers  were  violating 
these  instructions  and  declaring  full  valuation,  causing 
the  store  to  pay  excess  valuation  charges,  the  store  was 
not  deducting  the  excess  from  their  remittances  to  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Consequently,  they  were  paying  for  double 
protection.  The  loss  of  money  through  omitting  such 
deductions  amounted  to  as  much  as  $1,500  a  year  in ’a 
single  store. 

Many  other  miscellaneous  savings  were  made  for  the 
surveyed  stores.  For  example :  two  stores  were  having 
small  packages  delivered  to  their  New  York  consolida¬ 
tors  who  were  instructed  to  pack  the  packages  in  cases. 
Packing  costs  plus  additional  transportation  charges  on 
the  tare  weight  of  the  cases  amounted  to  $1,500  per 
year  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other,  $710  per  year.  This 
additional  packing  was  entirely  unnecessary  and  these 
amounts  were  saved  for  the  respective  stores. 

The  twenty  stores  surveyed  thus  far  are  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  countr)',  with  sales  volume  ranging  from 
less  than  $1,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

How  about  your  store?  Have  you  given  the  matter 
of  transportation  costs  the  consideration  it  deserves? 
Whether  you  have  a  small  sales  volume  or  a  large  sales 
volume,  this  item  is  equally  important.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  smaller  the  salts  volume  the  larger  the  trans¬ 
portation  percentage  is  to  net  sales. 

Reduce  your  cost  of  merchandise  by  establishing  an 
effective  control  of  shipping  instructions.  For  years, 
chain  stores  have  given  this  item  proper  consideration. 
Your  Association  is  anxious  to  h^lp  you  do  likewise. 


COLOR  COORDINATION  PROGRAM  WILL 
SAVE  MILLIONS 

Although  others  may  be  able  to  assemble  figures  to 
prove  that  the  following  esfmate  of  savings  is  a  million 
too  high  or  too  low,  nevertheless,  the  possible  savings 
which  will  result  from  color  coordination  are  sufficient 
to  encourage  buyers  to  key  their  stocks  to  basic  colors. 
A.  G.  Jarvis,  Merchandise  Manager  of  The  Edw.  Mal- 
ley  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Color  Coordination  Committee  estimates  the  saving 
as  follows: 

“I  have  been  trying  to  calculate  the  dollar  and  cent 
value  of  color  coordination  to  the  trade.  The  Fall 
apparel  and  accessory  business,  including  piece  goods, 
amounts  to  $1,000,000,000  and  over.  The  markdowns 
on  this  type  of  merchandise  are  at  least  6  per  cent, 
or  $60,000,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  all  markdowns  are 
the  result  of  either  wrong  colors  or  too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  right  colors  for  a  store  to  digest  lapidly. 
That  is,  10  per  cent  of  the  $60,000,000  markdowns 
are  on  account  of  color — $6,000,000.  We  would  assume 
that  $2,000,000  of  this  is  due  to  over-stocking  colors 
that  are  good.  I  estimate  that  $4,000,000  can  &  saved 


on  markdowns  this  Fall  if  buyers  pay  attention  to  the 
basic  colors  and  key  their  stocks  to  the  same. 

While  this  seems  a  lot  of  money,  it  is  really  under¬ 
estimated,  as  it  leaves  $50,000,000  in  markdowns  for 
style  and  material  reasons,  but  even  some  of  these  style 
and  material  markdowns  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  colors  had  been  just  right.” 

1930  Year  Book — Retail  Delivery 
Association 

Ways  to  Reduce  Operating  Expenses  and  Improve 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Delivery  Depar'ment  are  shown  in 
the  1930  Year  Book  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association, 
which  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Such  subjects  as  warehousing,  packing,  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  budgeting  and  controlling  expense,  personnel 
training  and  others,  are  graphically  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  over  350  pages. 

This  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  reference  files 
of  all  interested  service  executives. 

The  price  is  $5.00  per  copy  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups. 
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Expanding  a  Toy  Department 

Continued  from  page  584 


Merchandising 

The  merchandise  is  divided  into  17  classifications  and 
a  control  is  kept  by  means  of  a  perpetual  inventory 
system.  This  method  is  uniform  throughout  the  store. 
A  reproduction  of  the  stock  record  sheets  may  be  found 
in  the  April,  1930,  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  It  includes 
the  stock  number,  a  description  of  the  merchandise,  a 
classification  column,  retail  price,  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  quantities  for  a  well  balanced  stock,  and  space 
for  periodical  inventory  figures.  In  most  cases  toys 
are  inventoried  once  a  week. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  for  each 
price  are  estimated.  In  games,  in  particular,  it  is  found 
difficult  to  maintain  consistent  price  lining  because 
manufacturers  set  the  resale  price  of  most  of  their 
goods. 

Electric  trains  afford  the  l)est  markup  and  volume: 
dolls  and  large  wheeled  toys  come  next.  Festival  novel¬ 
ties,  doll  clothes  and  other  accessories  show  the  highest 
percentage  of  markup  but  are  less  important  because 
of  the  smaller  volume  of  sales. 


Personnel 

Even  though  the  department  is  physically  about  the 
same  size  throughout  the  year,  the  sales  force  is  about 
20  times  as  large  during  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
same  problem  of  selecting  and  training  temporary  sales¬ 


people  exists  that  is  found  in  other  toy  departments 
which  expand  more  radically. 

The  additional  help  is  taught  how  to  make  out  sales 
slips  and  the  other  routine  preparation  in  the  Training 
Department  and  a  representative  of  that  Department 
is  on  the  floor  throughout  the  holiday  season  to  assist 
the  salespeople,  check  up  on  performance,  and  present 
merchandising  information. 

Promotions 

Active  Christmas  promotions  are  begun  early  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  the  formal  opening  taking  place  about  the  second 
Saturday  of  that  month.  Announcements  of  this  event 
are  made  in  the  newspapers  and  Santa  Claus,  and 
clowns  are  on  hand  to  welcome  the  children.  They 
remain  throughout  the  holidays.  Booklets  and  other 
souvenirs  are  given  out. 

Window  displays  are  planned  about  a  month  in 
advance  and  these,  together  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  are  the  chief  promotional  media. 

TOY  MANUAL 

The  Toy  Merchandising  Manual,  prepared  by  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education  for  the 
Association,  contains  valuable  information  concerning 
all  types  of  toys  and  games  and  also  gives  classifica¬ 
tions  by  age  groups  and  for  each  season  of  the  year. 

Continued  on  page  592 


.  What  Do  You  Want  to  Read  About  in  the  Bulletin? 

In  order  that  the  best  interests  of  The  Bulletin  readers  may  be  served,  if  you  have  a  topic  or  topics 
tliat  you  would  particularly  like  to  see  treated  in  coming  issues,  fill  in  this  slip  and  mail  it  in — or  send 
us  a  letter  containing  your  suggestions. — The  Editor. 

Sngge.'ited  topics  for  The  Bulletin  Articles  Particular  angles  to  he  treated 
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590  The  BuUeth 

The  Census  of  Distribution 


'J'HE  Census  of  Distribution,  which  for  the  first  time 

lists  every  wholesale  and  retail  establishment  of  the 
country,  together  with  many  facts  concering  their  opera¬ 
tion,  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  field  work  is  finished  and 
the  editing,  classifying  and  tabulating  of  the  early  two 
million  reports  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  authoritative  data  will  be  available  that  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  radical  changes  in  the  marketing  meth¬ 
ods  and  promotion  programs  of  many  concerns. 

The  Census  of  Distribution  was  begun  by  President 
Hoover  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  has 
been  supervised  by  William  M.  Steuart,  Director  of  the 
Census,  and  the  three  major  divisions.  Distribution  of 
Agricultural  Products,  Wholesale  Distribution  and  Re¬ 
tail  Distribution  are  separately  organized,  with  staffs 
of  editors,  classifiers  and  reviewers. 

John  Guernsey,  head  of  the  Census  of  Retail  Distri¬ 
bution,  will  present  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  that 
division  of  the  Census,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  these  results,  in  an  early  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

In  a  recent  interview  released  to  the  press,  Mr. 
Guernsey  stated : 

“We  are  receiving  the  utmost  cooperation  from  the 
trade  and  from  all  who  can  help  us  in  this  work.  The 
reports  of  the  four  cities  which  have  been  completed 
preliminarily  show  significant  differences  between  re¬ 
tail  conditions  in  each  of  the  cities.  Even  these  abridged 
reports,  which  contain  but  a  small  part  of  the  data  which 
we  have  collected  and  are  compiling,  show  how  differ¬ 
ent  must  be  the  operating  methods  and  even  the  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  in  different  cities. 

“Mr.  Hoover  realized  how  little  is  really  known  about 
retail  distribution,  when  he  determined  to  have  this 
census  compiled.  It  is  making  available  basic  data  which 
heretofore,  because  of  the  great  expense  of  gathering 
and  interpreting  the  fac^^s,  has  been  unobtainable.  Every 
retailer  now  can  have  the  true  picture,  and  can  shape 
his  policies  accordingly. 

“Retailing  has  changed  greatly  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  many  retailers  are  in  trouble  not  because  they  are 
lacking  in  ability,  but  because  they  are  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  new  forces  are  which  are  affecting 
their  business.  This  census  is  going  to  be  of  immediate 
practical  application  to  retailers  everywhere,  and  Di¬ 
rector  Steuart  has  authorized  and  urged  its  release  just 
as  fast  as  we  can  get  it  out.  Out  of  it,  I  feel  sure,  will 
come  a  means  of  solving,  through  better  distribution 
methods,  the  recurring  problems  of  overproduction.” 

In  making  the  census,  facts  have  been  assembled 
about  each  business  establishment,  as  regards  the  kind 
business  (going  into  careful  detail),  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  employment  and  wage  facts,  including  sea¬ 
sonal  variations.  The  value  of  inventories,  operating 
expenses  and  the  volume  of  business  have  also  been 
ascertained.  Every  business  is  included  which  handles 
goods  for  resale. 

The  first  reports  covering  business  activities  in  over 
9C0  cities  of  10, OCX)  population  and  over,  is  about  to  be 


released  and  will  contain  the  following  infom^t.ii: 

(a)  The  number  of  retailers  engaged  in  each 
kind  of  business,  such  as  hardware  or 
furniture  or  grocery  or  department  store. 

(b)  The  several  types  of  organization,  such 
as  independents,  branch  systems,  local, 
sectional  or  national  chains. 

(c)  If  a  chain  system,  the  size  of  the  chain  of 
which  the  l(Kal  store  or  stores  are  units. 

(d)  Number  of  full-time  employees  (with 
part-time  employees  to  follow  in  a  later 
compilation). 

(e)  Total  payroll  of  each  kind  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  The  amount  paid  part-time  employ¬ 
ees  is  included,  but  will  be  separately 
stated  in  a  later  compilation. 

(f)  Total  inventory  (stock  on  hand)  for  each 
kind  of  business. 

(g)  Total  net  sales  of  each  kind  of  business, 
and  per  cent  to  total  sales. 

A  Second  Series  of  Reports 

A  second  series  of  reports  will  contain  the  informa 
tion  obtained  on  seasonal  and  part-time  employment 
cash,  credit  and  installment  sales,  and  returned  goods 
It  will  also  pre.sent  expense  data. 

The  value  of  goods  and  food  stuffs  made  on  the  pre¬ 
mises,  in  comparison  to  those  purchased  for  resale,  wil: 
also  be  computed.  The  number  of  proprietors  no: 
appearing  in  the  census  as  employees  and  whose  sab- 
ries  do  not  appear  in  the  operating  expense  figures 
will  also  be  tabulated. 

Two  more  highly  valuable  reports  are  being  com¬ 
piled  for  later  release.  A  report  on  Sales  by  Commodi 
tits  will  show,  for  each  kind  of  business,  the  sales 
classified  according  to  commodities,  and  will  cover  eact 
large  city  and  the  surrounding  territory.  The  variatioc 
throughout  the  country  in  the  commodities  sold  by  eacl 
principal  kind  of  store  by  reason  of  climatic,  racial  or 
other  conditions  will  be  shown  by  this  report,  as  well  as 
basic  data  of  great  value  to  retailers  and  to  those  who 
sell  to  retailers. 

The  second  subsequent  report  is  a  study  of  the  thm 
types  of  chains  which  operate  stores  locally,  sec- 
tionally,  or  nationally,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  sounc 
study  of  the  operation  of  chains  in  all  lines  of  businea 
has  been  undertaken  heretofore.  Even  the  terms  used 
to  describe  chains  and  other  multiple-store  organization 
have  been  ambiguous  and  often  misleading.  The  experi 
enced  men  in  charge  of  the  Retail  Census  have  met  thf 
problems  squarely,  and  have  set  up  concise  classifica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  officially  approved.  This  will  b( 
the  first  report  on  chains  ever  issued  wherein  the  chaio 
classifications  are  based  upon  type  of  organization  and 
method  of  doing  business,  in  connection  with  the  extenl 
of  territory  covered,  in  contrast  with  the  former  basii 
of  number  of  units. 
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Trends  in  Hosiery  Prices 


Just  Published: 


Continued  from  page  564 

of  sales  when  the  price  levels  are  sinking 
consta  iVy,  and  it  is  also  difficult  for  any  store,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  high  class  it  may  be,  to  combat  a  situation 
such  as  there  is  in  the  hosiery  trade  today  without 
going  down  into  the  lower  price  ranges  itself.” 

STORE  V.— NEW  YORK 

“During  the  month  of  August  we  sold  as  many  pairs 
of  stockings  as  we  sold  a  year  ago  but  the  selling  price 
was  decreased  per  pair. 

This  month  to  date  we  are  selling  as  many  stockings 
as  we  sold  a  year  ago  and  by  means  of  promoting  the 
better  stockings  we  are  getting  our  figures.  Hosiery 
prices  are  about  20%  cheaper  than  last  year  but  we  are 
promoting  this  month  new  colors  in  the  better  stockings, 
and  better  construction  in  some  of  the  stockings,  and 
maintaining  our  figures.  We  are  selling  at  $2.95  what 
we  sold  at  $3.95  last  year,  but  style  promotion  on  the 
$2.95  stockings  has  increased  the  business  this  year  at 
this  price.  At  $1.95  we  are  selling  a  better  stocking 
and  by  featuring  the  new  construction  and  new  Paris 
colors,  we  are  maintaining  our  $1.95  sales.” 

STORE  VI. 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  9th,  we  are 
tabulating  below  the  sales  of  our  hose  by  price  lines 
^Ifor  eight  months.  January  through  August,  for  1929 
1^  and  1930  giving  the  pieces  and  dollars  sold : 
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In  1929  we 

did  not  carry 

1  .stocking  at  $1.35.  On 

^  Saturday,  September  13th,  we  put  on  sale  100  dozen 
hose  at  $1.15  a  pair,  three  pairs  for  $3.00,  without  any 
®  advertising  and  with  only  a  small  display  in  one  window. 
These  hose  did  not  get  on  sale  until  the  middle  of  the 
morning  and  at  four  o’clock  we  had  sold  about  twenty- 
®  four  dozen.  This  we  think  was  pretty  good  considering 
^  that  the  day  was  very  hot  and  business  not  so  good. 

"  We,  ourselves,  are  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of 
*  carrying  hose  below  $1.35;  some  of  us  think  we  should 
“  and  some  of  us  think  we  should  not. 

Practically  all  of  our  promotion  during  the  last  six 
™  months  has  been  concentrated  on  our  $1.95  hose. 

The  general  concensus  of  opinion  in  this  store  is  that 
^  it  is  better  for  us  to  try  to  sell  higher  priced  hose  and 
not  to  promote  the  sale  of  lower  priced  merchandise.” 


”  Men’s  Wear 


by  Kenneth  Dameron 

formerly  Director  of  Research,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  attd  Furnishers 

This  remarkable  new  book  is  based  on  data  supplied  by 
about  6,000  retailers  and  information  obtained  from  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  It  is  the  first  complete 
stufly  of  the  subject.  It  provides  a  manual  of  the  essential 
points  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  retail 
men’s  wear  store  or  department.  Dr.  Dameron  gets  right  down 
to  the  basic  fundamentals  which  outstanding  merchandisers 
observe  in  conducting  their  businesses  along  the  lines  of  steady, 
substantial  growth.  He  points  out  how  to  obtain  greater  results 
with  less  effort;  he  guides  you  to  a  broader  grasp  of  funda¬ 
mentals  and  prepares  you  to  meet  the  new  problems  that  are 
constantly  arising  in  this  field.  Any  men’s  wear  buyer,  or 
executive  directing  operations  in  a  store,  handling  men’s  goods, 
will  find  scores  of  ideas  in  this  book  that  he  can  put  to  use 
at  once. 


Some  of  the  Subjects  This  Book  Covers 


Sire  and  Fit  in  MenTs  Wear. 

Model  Balanced  Stocks.  Number 
of  suits  of  each  size  to  buy.  Tab¬ 
ulation  of  hat  size  stock. 

SelHnv  Problema  and  Policies. 

Store  liKation.  Percentage  o‘  rent 
expense  to  total  sa'es  volume. 
Stock  arrangement.  Lighting  and 
fixtures.  Selecting,  training,  pay¬ 
ing  salespeople.  Payment  of  buy¬ 
ers  and  non -selling  employees. 

Retail  Buying.  Buying  Methods. 
Buying  plan  for  men’s  clothing  de- 
artment.  Percentage  of  open-to- 
uy.  Reducing  risks. 

Retail  Prices  and  Price  Policy. 
Figuring  markup.  Markup  aver 
ages  in  chain  and  independent 
stores.  Markdown  control.  Costs, 
nrices,  and  profits.  Setting  prices 
Pr  ce-cut*ing.  Odd  prices.  Retail 
c-ed't  policies.  Credit  control.  In¬ 
stalment  selling. 


Retail  Salesmanship  and  Selling 
Problems.  Explaining  price  differ¬ 
ences  by  showing  details  of  qua  ity 
variations.  Sales  planning.  Per¬ 
centage  of  stores  total  sales  in 
soec'fic  lines  .of  merchandise. 
Variafons  in  sales  volume  by  days 
of  week. 

Advertising  and  Display.  Percen¬ 
tage  of  advertising  expense  to  total 
s^es.  Check  list  of  questions  to 
measure  advertis'ng  effectiveness. 
Window  displays.  Checking  sales 
results. 

Stock  Turnover  and  Profits.  Turn¬ 
over  variations.  Variations  in 
gross  profit  in  different  s’ores. 
Volume  of  sales  per  salesperson. 

Merchandise  ProUems  of  Whole¬ 
saler  and  Manufacturer.  Manu- 
factu-e-s'  Se  Fng  Pro'ilems.  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion. 


“Conveys  a  full  length  picture  of  the  requirements  of  men’s 
wear  selling  and  points  out  definite  recommendations  for  the 
promotion,  buying  and  selling  of  men’s  goods.  Charts  and 
tables  point  out  not  only  findings  in  past  experiences  but  also 
point  out  authentic  guides  for  future  conduct  ...  it  makes 
absorbing  reading.’’ 

Rice-Stix  "Merchant’s  Service  Bulletin*’ 


550  pages,  47  tables,  price  $6.00 


f  fit  In,  uar  nrf.  nmd  mnit } 

APPROVAL  ORDER  FORM 

The  Ranald  Press  Company, 

Dept.  M391,  IS  East  26th  St.,  New  York. 

P'ease  send  me  a  copy  of  Dameron’s  "Men’s  Wear  Merchan¬ 
dising”  (Price  $6.00). 


Name 

Firm 
Business 

Address  . 

City  .  “State . 

“Outside  U.  S.  and  Canada,  cash 
plus  2.'C  for  shipping. 


OUR  STAND*RDGUARANTr  E 
You  order  with  the  privUsn  of 
examinatian  hefors  purchase. 
Payment  is  not  duo  until  five 
days  after  book  has  heen  de- 
Ihrered;  you  may  return  It  with¬ 
in  that  period  for  credit  If  you 
find  it  unsatisfactary. 
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In  the  introductory  chapter  the  following  paragraphs 
on  salesmanship  are  given: 

“The  value  of  a  toy  to  a  child  may  be  measured  by 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  toy  a  durable  and  safe  plaything? 

2.  Will  the  toy  attract  the  child’s  attention? 

3.  Will  it  awaken  his  interest  and  lead  him  to 
do  different  things  with  it  ? 

4.  Will  these  activities  be  progressive — that  is, 
will  one  thing  lead  to  another,  and  there¬ 
fore,  will  the  play  have  educational  value? 

If  toys  are  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  they  must  give  the  child  the  opportunity  of 
using  his  powers  of  imagination  and  of  imitation.  In 
order  to  have  educational  value  a  toy  does  not  have 
to  drive  home  a  fact.  It  has  rather  to  afford  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  through  manipulation  and  rep¬ 
resentation.  For  example — ^the  old  idea  that  blocks 
were  chiefly  valuable  as  a  method  of  teaching  a  child 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  invariably  appearing  on  the 
side  of  each  block,  is  fast  passing  and  anyone  interested 
in  children  is  coming  to  realize  that  blocks  are  educa¬ 
tional  because  they  give  the  child  such  an  unlimited 
opportunity  for  manipulating,  combining  and  repre¬ 
senting  houses,  bridges,  engines,  boats,  cars,  fences, 
farms,  and  many  other  objects  that  come  into  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest  him. 

A  skillful  salesperson  can  show  how : 

1.  Manipulation  of  material  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  little  hands  and  makes  muscular 
coordination  surer  and  easier. 

2.  Reproducing  familiar  things  increases  the 
child’s  power  of  observation. 

3.  Making  new  things  exercises  the  child’s 
imagination. 

4.  Playing  with  the  right  kind  of  toys  gives  to 
little  people,  whose  past  is  so  short  and 
usually  so  sheltered,  the  opportunity  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  miniature  life  experiences. 

Play  is  the  child’s  business;  toys  the  material  with 
which  he  works.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  children 
will  learn  much  from  the  toys  they  lilce,  but  little  or 
nothing  from  the  ones  they  do  not  like — for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  will  not  play  with  them.  Experience 
has  proved  that  children  prefer  the  simple  lasting  toys 
to  the  more  complicated  and  less  durable  ones.  It  is 
well  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  toys  and  tools  in  sets 
and  schemes.  Parents  may  purchase  one  or  two  at  a 
time  as  the  child  desires  and  needs  them.  Each  new 
gift  in  this  way  adds  to  the  child’s  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  serves  to  keep  the  child  interested.  A 
skillful  salesperson  will  make  the  parents  feel  that  toys 
are  not  just  intended  for  Qiristmas  birthdays,  and 
special  occasions,  but  are  articles  of  educational  and  play 
value  throughout  the  year.  Boys  and  girls  demand  toys 
that  are  like  the  real  things  about  them.  The  more  a 
toy  is  played  with  and  enjoyed,  the  more  wear  and 
tear  it  receives,  therefore  in  selecting  toys  for  children 


it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  workmanship.  Toys  thatjjwse-? 
much  played  with  become  very  dear  to  their  ownrj  Jfc 
Often  the  first  real  grief  of  a  child’s  life  is  the  breii.-  | 
ing  of  a  favorite  toy.  The  durability  of  toys  is  con¬ 
sequently  an  important  thing  to  stress  in  a  sales  talk. 

An  educator  who  has  been  very  successful  in 
arranging  model  toy  exhibits  for  mothers  gives  this 
advice.  ‘Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  best  plaything 
of  its  kind  should  be  purchased;  but  the  best  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  most  expensive.  It  is  far  better 
to  buy  a  few  really  good  toys  and  tools  each  year 
than  a  larger  number  of  an  inferior  quality  which 
will  soon  be  useless.’  ’’ 

*The  editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  T. 

J.  Cassidy,  Toy  Buyer,  James  McCreery  &  Company, 
New  York,  and  H.  C.  Bladel,  Toy  Buyer,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  study. 

EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
nujy  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
ha7>e  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
Young  lady  executive  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  personnel  training,  both  selling  and  non-selling.  Special 
studies  in  wrapping  and  packing  training,  also  house  furnish¬ 
ings.  Desires  position  in  Eastern  City  within  eight  hours  of 
New  York.  J-79-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Controller  with  excellent  department  store  and  public  ac¬ 
counting  experience  wishes  position  as  controller  or  assistant 
controller.  First  class  references.  J-80-30. 

IMPORT  MANAGER 

Position  as  Import  or  Merchandise  Manager.  Thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  phase  of  importing,  including  customs  de¬ 
cisions  and  laws,  insurance  rates  and  merchandise  values  in 
foreign  markets.  J-81-30. 

RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE 
Retail  Store  executive  desires  new  connection.  Experience 
includes  several  years  in  a  leading  department  store  as  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent.  Particular  interest  in  efficient  management, 
personnel  training,  handling  of  complaints,  and  customer  rela¬ 
tions.  Now  in  New  York — will  locate  wherever  opportunity 
is  adequate  to  experience  offered.  J-82-30. 

FOR  SALE— CHRISTMAS  WINDOW  DISPLAY 
Scenes  from  famous  stories  for  children;  continuous  motor 
driven  window  display  in  excellent  condition  for  sale  at  sacri¬ 
fice.  Particulars  on  application.  J-83-30. 


